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CuapTer VII. 
“ yoU SAW HER FAIR, NONE ELSE BEING By.” 


APTAIN MARION’S first idea, when he had got possession of 
money, was to begin to spend it. His impulse, however, 
always was to spend for the enjoyment of the people around him 
rather than his own. He had now fallen in for a good thing, as the 
result of his once disparaged American speculations, and he was very 
happy in the prospect of being able to live in a liberal and pleasant 
manner again. His good fortune brought him a double gratification. 
First of all, he had the money to spend, and the prospect of a secure 
and even a rising income; and next, he had the great satisfaction of 
being able to look boldly in the faces of the prophets of evil, who 
had kept saying, “ Didn’t I tell you so?” when he first put his 
money into American railways, and nothing seemed likely to come 
out. He was now able to claim for himself the proud possession of 
judgment and prescience in his speculations, and by his quiet com- 
posure of manner and his carefully abstaining from any reference to 
past censure, he could heap coals of fire upon the heads of those who 
once would have it that he had brought his family to ruin. He felt 
a certain satisfaction, too, in being again able to make something of 
a figure in the eyes of his own family. He had for a good long time 
been compelled, as he expressed it himself, to play’ second fiddle 
to his son-in-law, Mr. Trescoe, and he thought the time had now 
come when he was fairly entitled to take the leading position, 
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and to show that he could be head of the family in fact as well as in 
name. 

All these considerations, added to a boundless good nature and 
an intense love for his daughters, made Captain Marion very happy 
in the prospect of their first season together in London. It was his 
intention that he and his two daughters and his daughter Katherine’s 
husband should see out the season in London and then think about 
their foreign tour. He anticipated immense pleasure from showing 
his daughters and Miss Rowan everything interesting in London first, 
and on the Continent afterwards. He had taken a handsome fur- 
nished house, with servants and all just as it stood, in one of the 
streets running off Piccadilly, and meant to make himself very com- 
fortable and even happy for the rest of the season. He soon had 
many visitors ; he gave nice little dinner parties; and amongst the 
most frequent of his visitors, at regular and irregular hours, was 
Mr. Montana. 

Mr. Aquitaine did not make much ofa stay in Londen. He was 
always, as he called it, “ on the wing.” He came up for a day, dis- 
appeared for a few days more, to reappear nobody could tell how 
soon. A short time after the opening address with which Montana 
had introduced his great enterprise to the London public, Mr. 
Aquitaine, who had been staying with his daughter in Captain 
Marion’s house, and was expected to consider it his home whenever 
he turned up in London, was about to make one of his sudden 
returns to the north. While smoking a cigar with Captain Marion 
one morning after breakfast, he was told that a gentleman wished to 
see him, and was handed a card. 

“ Now, look here, Marion, here’s a young man in whom I take a 
great deal of interest, and there is an odd sort of story about him. 
*He wrote to me the other day; he wants to be introduced to 
Montana ; and if it is right to do the thing, you can do it for him 
better than I could. But I am not certain whether I ought to 
encourage him. He had better stay where he is, and not think of 
starting on adventures.” 

Captain Marion had a sympathetic interest in everybody going to 
do anything. He asked with some curiosity who the young man was, 
and what was his story. 

“ Well,” Aquitaine said, “ it’s not much of a story, and yet there 
is a certain oddness about it. He was a very poor lad in my town, 
years ago ; I believe his father and mother were people of education 
and good family, but they made a runaway match, and both died 
poor somehow, and left him. Just at the time of their death—the 
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father died latest—when this lad was seven or eight years old or 
thereabouts, a man that I knew in the town lost his son. The son 
disappeared. He had married a gitl of good family—young 
Fanshawe’s sister, by the way; you know young Fanshawe? She 
died. He disappeared. The old man had been thrown into 
acquaintanceship with this lad, and he was taken by a certain sort of 
resemblance in the two stories, somehow. He took the boy as his 
son, and has kept him ever since. He was a livery-stable keeper, 
and had horses, and made a lot of money, I believe, and he has 
settled in London now. I knew this young fellow well, and liked him. 
He used to come to our house, and—well, there is a lot more that I 
need not trouble you with. Anyhow, I will go and see him, and if I 
should ask you to introduce him to Montana, you won’t mind doing 
so, will you?” 

Captain Marion not only promised, but was delighted at the 
chance of a new recruit. Already in his mind he was filled with the 
idea of a romantic, generous, aspiring youth, determined to lend his 
hand in founding a great enterprise, and destined to be his own 
lieutenant, companion, and friend in the brilliant portentous move- 
ment which he saw before him in the enchanting distance. 

Just as he was about to leave the room, Aquitaine bethought 
himself of something, and turned back. 

“Before I go, Marion,” he said, “don’t you go putting any of 
your money into this scheme of Montana’s. I am not saying any- 
thing against him ; he may be very sincere ; I dare say he is ; but 
nothing will come of this ; and you want your money for your 
daughters and yourself.” 

Marion was disposed to be a little evasive—at least, evasive for 
him. He was afraid of what he considered his friend’s terribly 
practical nature and business habits. Aquitaine passed among the 
business men of his own town for somewhat of a visionary, because 
of his generous and charitable disposition. 

“Tt isn’t a matter of money,” Marion answered ; “it’s a matter of 
faith and energy. I think it is a grand idea to start a new world there 
yonder in the heart of the new world ;.a place where the true laws 
of freedom and of health may be fairly tried out, as you know they 
never can have a chance of being tried under our old systems, even 
in America, not to say in England. You know that yourself, 
Aquitaine ; I’ve heard you say twenty times that the laws of health 
have no fair chance of being tested here.” 

“Yes, the laws of health, to be sure ; I’ve said that often enough. 
But, laws of health ?—good gracious! your friend is going in for trying 
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out every principle known to the imagination of man! Art, arid 
science, and religion, and morals, and all the rest, are to be re- 
volutionised. The city is to be like something in the Apocalypse, 
or in a fairy story. Streets of silver and gold, I believe.” 

“No, no, nothing of the kind.” 

“Well, will you promise me not to have anything to do with the 
whole thing—at least, until you see it tried and have some idea of what 
it will come to ?” 

“* No, I'll not promise that, certainly,” Marion said warmly. “I 
should much rather promise to have nothing to do with it at all than to 
look coldly on until it had proved itself, and then to sneak in and claim 
a share in the glory. That would be like the sailor in the old story, 
who hid in a cask until the fight was over and his ship had won, and 
then crept out and asked how much prize-money was coming to him.” 

Aquitaine remained silent fora moment. Then he said :— 

“One word, Marion—I never like worrying people with advice 
when they have their minds made up, as you have.” 

“It’s not a quéstion of having my mind made up ; it is a question 
of duty. All my life I have had a vague longing for some such 
chance as this ; and it has come. That is all.” 

“You have a mission, in fact; quite so. Of course, in that case, 
I need not advise. Well, there is just this ; do you mean to pull 
your daughters into this business ?” 

“TI don’t mean to pull them into it ; Katherine is very keen on it 
already.” 

“ What does her husband say ?” 

“Oh, well,” Marion answered with a smile, “I suppose he says 
whatever she says.” 

“ Are you all going to be among the pioneers of this interesting 
enterprise ? ” 

“IT shall be among the pioneers or not in it at all,” Marion 
answered resolutely. 

“When are the pilgrim fathers going to take shipping? And 
where is the new colony to be founded?” 

“Oh, well, you know, things haven’t come as far as that yet. 
There is a great deal to be done before we get to that.” 

“T see; I am very glad to know that the site has not been fixed 
on yet.” 

“No; that can be done later. As yet it is all but a thought in 
the mind of one man.” 

“Indeed! A thought in the mind of one man? I am pleased 
to know that ; may it long remain in that condition! I am less 
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despondent about you all, now that I know that much. Only, I do 
beg of you, Marion, don’t be carried away altogether by the advice 
of women in a matter of this kind. You are much too apt to be 
guided and governed by women. Do reflect that in such a case you 
ought to be the guide. You know how their feelings and sympathies 
carry them away. All the better they are for it, as far as feeling 
goes ; but they want some one to control them in a thing like this. 
They think Montana is a prophet and an angel because he has fine 
eyes and odd ways.” 

Marion smiled. 

“A bad shot, Aquitaine. My womankind are greatly divided 
about this enterprise. Sydney is not clear at all about it ; and 
Geraldine—Miss Rowan—is dead against it ; she can hardly be got 
to say a good word for Montana.” 

“T am very glad to hear it. She has more brains than the lot of 
you put together. Excuse me, Marion, if I don’t flatter you. I was 
afraid Montana had bewitched all your group of girls. Thank 
Heaven, Mrs. Aquitaine isn’t a woman likely to be moved to any 
exertion of mind or body; and I don’t think my Mel. is a very 
susceptible little person.” 

“Does Melissa take no interest in all this?” Captain Marion 
asked, with a certain hesitation. He had had hints from his daughter 
Katherine which would not have conveyed that impression. 

“No; not the least. I don’t think she takes much interest in 
anything. Sometimes I could wish that she had a little more senti- 
ment about her. She seems to me to have almost no feeling at all— 
in that sentimental way, I mean. Well, well, we can’t have every- 
thing. It’s very satisfactory to me just now to find that she isn’t 
likely to be much interested in your new founder and prophet. 
Anyhow, I leave you with an easier mind, Marion, seeing that this 
grand enterprise is only in the air, so far. What are you going to 
call your new city, when it is built? Cloud-cuckoo-capital ? 
Xanadu ? or is it to have a name like the original name of Rome, 
which no men are to know or speak ?” 

The friends parted soon after, each much concerned for the other. 
Captain Marion felt a certain doubt as to whether he ought not to 
give Aquitaine a hint that his daughter did not seem so absolutely 
unconcerned about the Montana project as he supposed ; but he did 
not know enough to justify him, he thought, in disturbing Aquitaine’s 
mind with suspicion or alarm. It might be only a nonsensical idea 
of Katherine’s. Katherine did not like girls, and always suspected 
them of something or other. If anything more were to come of it, 
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if the girl should really form a wish to go out to the new colony, 
Aquitaine must be consulted by her, and would know how to act. 
In any case, the colony was not likely to be founded for some time to 
come. There was time enough yet—and Marion usually got out of 
any mental perplexities by reflecting that there was time enough yet. 
He took it for granted that in any case Aquitaine would not allow 
his daughter to have anything to do with the enterprise ; and there 
was no harm, therefore, to come of letting things alone for the 
moment. 

Aquitaine was greatly relieved to find that the enterprise was not 
yet starting into real life. He knew enough of his friend to know 
that with time for a change of ideas the change might easily come. 
Still, he was disturbed about him. “ On my life,” he said to himself, 
“T wish he would marry that girl. It’s absurd a man at his time of 
life, with a married daughter, thinking of getting married again ; 
but I do believe in his case it would be the best thing he could do. 
She is a sensible and a clever girl ; and she would make a capital 
wife, Iam sure. She would keep him in order charmingly without 
his knowing it.” In true masculine fashion Mr. Aquitaine never ° 
stopped to ask himself the question whether it was likely Miss Rowan 
would marry Captain Marion. Men usually assume that a man has 
only to ask and to have, except in the case of some woman of their 
own family, when they are apt to think of his proposal as like the 
fellow’s impudence. 

As he went to meet his visitor, Aquitaine kept looking at the 
visitor’s card. It bore the name of “Clement Hope.” 

“No ‘ Mr.,’ of course,” Aquitaine murmured. “ Rights of man, 
to be sure; equality, andall that. Exactly. Poor Clem.! Poor Clem. !” 

He then entered a neat little reception-room and found poor 
Clem. himself. 

Clement Hope was sitting in a great arm-chair, with his hands 
hanging listlessly down between his knees, and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. His whole attitude and aspect suggested uncertainty and 
despondency ; suggested the condition of one who does not know in 
the least what to do with himself. Otherwise the young man, except 
for his dress, seemed as if he might have stepped out of a painting 
by Andrea del Sarto. Melancholy eyes, careless hair, a short 
moustache, a short peaked beard, a poetically loose collar, dark 
complexion, a sort of feminine gentleness of expression, contrasting 
curiously enough with a robust figure and strongly made hands and 
wrists—these were the principal characteristics of the figure at which 
Mr. Aquitaine now looked with a sort of compassionate friendliness. 
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They had a cordial, almost affectionate meeting." 

“So Clem., my boy, you want to be up and doing? You want to 
join the enterprise of the great Montana ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Aquitaine—I want to do something.” 

“But why were you thinking about that just now? You could 
not possibly leave your father—I may call him your father?” 

“ You may, Mr. Aquitaine ; he has been better to me than most 
fathers, I fancy. No, I should never think of leaving him, as things 
gonow. ‘That would never do.” 

“T should think not,” Aquitaine said quickly. “You should be 
a precious ungrateful fellow if you were to think of leaving him—and 
I know you are not ungrateful, Clem.” He hastened to add this, for 
the young man’s cheeks reddened. 

“T would go into the pit of Acheron for him !” 

“Hullo!” Aquitaine interrupted ; “ pit of Acheron?” 

“ Well, why not pit of Acheron ?” Clement said good-humouredly, 
but looking a little abashed at the manner in which his emphatic 
declaration was met. 

“ Why not, indeed! Only, it sounded a little poetic, didn’t it ? 
Are you'taking to poetry, my boy?” 

“ Oh, no, I wish I could!” 

‘Well, you can read and enjoy it—that’s enough.” 

* Yes, I can do that—thank Heaven.” 

“You are in earnest,” Aquitaine said. 

“Yes, I am in earnest about everything. I mean all I say, Mr. 
Aquitaine ; I feel all I say.” 

Their eyes met sympathetically. 

*T am sure you do; I am sorry for it sometimes,” Aquitaine 
replied. They had some little secret between them, evidently. 

* You have not got rid of that nonsense yet, then, I suppose?” 
Mr. Aquitaine said, after a moment of silence. 

“ You mean about Miss Aquitaine?” 

“JT mean that. That is the nonsense.” 

“No, I have not got rid of that. I mean to carry that always 
with me. It isn’t nonsense ; at least, of course, I know it would be 
nonsense if I were really foolish enough to fancy that anything could 
come of it. But you know, Mr. Aquitaine, I never did that ; you 
know I never spoke a word of it to any one but yourself ; and only to 
you to explain what might have seemed strange and rude, perhaps, 
otherwise.” 

“My good boy,” Aquitaine said gravely, “you know what I 
think of your conduct. You know I think you acted like a true 
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gentleman and a splendid fellow. If I had a son, Clem., I should 
have wished him in such a case to act exactly as you did, and not 
otherwise. I should have been proud of him ; I dare say I should 
have thought him too good for any girl that ever put on a petticoat. 
I think so of you. When I speak of nonsense, it isn’t anything 
about the money Melissa may have, or the sort of thing that is called 
position in a provincial town. In my place we all earn a living one 
way or another ; we have no gentlemen there, unless you come to the 
county families, who in their hearts don’t recognise much difference 
between Melissa’s fatherand yours. I don’t mean that ; I mean that 
the thing wouldn’t suit at all. Melissa isn’t your form, take my word 
for it. ‘The child is my darling little daughter ; but I can see with 
half an eye that she has more faults than she has dresses—even.” 

“‘ Please don’t, Mr. Aquitaine.” 

“You would rather think she has no faults, I dare say. But, 
after all, I fancy I am a good deal fonder of Melissa than you 
are ‘ 

Clement shook his head. 

“Well, [ shall be fonder of her two years hence than you will. 
Oh, yes ; you need not protest. We have all suffered in that way 
and got over it. I tell you, Clem., I like you so well that if every- 
body else concerned in the matter was willing, and you had more 
money than they could count on ’Change in half a day, my advice to 
you would be not to marry Melissa Aquitaine. Come, it isn’t often 
a father has given advice like that, is it? But it is sincere. I know 
my little girl better than you do, and I don’t believe she could make 
you a good wife. I don’t think she is capable of much love. I 
don’t think she could put up with anything or be of one humour 
long. I sometimes think she is incapable of loving—and for Ais 
sake, whoever he may be, I should almost wish it were so. There! 
those are my sentiments.” 

“ All the same, I love her.” 

“No, you don’t. I know you think you do; but you don’t.” 

“Perhaps you know what I feel better than I do myself,” Cle- 
ment said, with a melancholy smile. 

“IT know much better than you what the strength of the feeling 
is, and how long it is likely to last. Stuff and nonsense! If I found 
you groaning with a toothache, and were to tell you that you would 
think the gout, if you had it, much worse, you probably wouldn’t 
believe me. Perhaps you would ask whether I could judge of your 
feelings better than you could yourself. I should say, Yes ; and when 
you came to have the gout, you would know that I was right.” 
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“The cases are rather different. You can’t know what I feel, 
Mr. Aquitaine.” 

“ Of course I know you think you feel more than anybody ever 
did before or ever will again. But, my good boy, that in itself is 
only one familiar symptom. ‘That only confirms my view. We have 
all been like that. Come, come, you are in the age for falling in 
love ; and Melissa came in your way, and she is a pretty girl, and 
her very little pertnesses and ill-humours had a charm for you. Tut, 
tut ! I know all about it, you'll find. And you have taken her for 
your ideal. You are in love with your ideal girl, not Melissa 
Aquitaine. She isn’t any one’s ideal, even her father’s.” 

“ Well, anyhow, that’s one reason why I want to get away out of 
this. I want to live in some earnest, active, striving sort of way; I 
want to fight a stiff battle of life.” 

Aquitaine smiled. 

“We miss those Saracens terribly,” he said. “It was such a 
relief to every disappointed fellow in the chivalrous days to be 
able to go and fight the Saracens. Well, perhaps the West may help 
us out of our difficulty. You want to have a hand in Montana’s 
project—his New Jerusalem—lI suppose ?” 

“‘T should like to know something about it. Of course I couldn’t 
go now. I wouldn’t leave Aim for all the objects in the world, unless 
he was quite willing. But I can’t help always looking out for some- 
thing that may turn me free to go wherever I choose.” 

“ You are not speculating on his death, surely ?” Aquitaine said, 
with a certain surprise and harshness in his tone. 

“No ; I don’t like to think of such a misfortune as that. And 
happily we need not think of it; he has splendid health, and has 
years and years before him, I hope. No; I was thinking of some- 
thing that would make him happy, and set me free to go and bury 
myself wherever I chose. I was thinking that some day his son will 
come back to him.” 

“ Why on earth do you think that ?” 

“Well, for one thing, he is firmly convinced of it himself. You 
see, he never heard any account of his son’s death ; and he is con- 
vinced he will come back some day.” 

Aquitaine shook his head. 

“ Either he is dead long ago, or he has no intention of coming 
back. Why should he never have written? Did he never write?” 

“ Never.” 
“Then, why should he never haye written if he meant to come 
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back? Oh, no; he is either dead, or he has married and forgotten 
all about the people at home. He has grown rich, and does not 
want to come back ; or he is poor, and is ashamed, The chances 
are many to one, I should say, that he is dead.” 

“ Still, if it should not be so—and he firmly believes it will not 
be so—I should feel sadly out of place here. There would be no 
need of me any more. I should feel in the way more than anything 
else. You have no idea how he longs for his son—every year more 
and more.” 

“ What does your father want you to do?” Aquitaine asked. 

“ Well, that is the worst of it ; he wants me to do nothing. He 
wants me just to stay with him always, and tells me I shall have 
plenty of money when—that is, afterwards, you know. But that 
seems to me an unmanly sort of life. I am hanging on, doing no- 
thing e 

“You are learning something. You are studying, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I am studying a good deal, and I should be happy enough 
if that seemed the right sort of thing todo. I can sit in a room 
with books half the day and half the night too, and be perfectly 
happy, but that doesn’t seem the way that a man ought to spend his 
life. I am fond of books, but I am afraid I should never do any- 
thing in the literary line. I don’t think I have any gift of poetry or 
prose, or anything else. I don’t believe I have the gift of expression 
at all,” Clement said despondently. “I am sure I couldn’t paint a 
picture, or model a statue, or make a drawing for a house, or do 
anything of that kind. I can’t expect to lead the life of a dilettante 
scholar in a library. I think I should make a good settler or an 
explorer—these are times when one may easily find something to do 
with energy and enterprise about it. But all that would only come 
up if what I told you of were to happen. If this young man should 
come back-——” 

** He would not be much of a young man now,” said Aquitaine. 

“No; I forgot about that. I was thinking of him as if he always 
ought to be what he was when he went away. If he should come 
back, I should be de ¢rop in the business, to say the least of it.” 

“ Did you ever see the son?” Aquitaine asked. 

“T never saw him; no. I never even heard he had gone until 
afterwards.” 

“I never saw him,” said Aquitaine ; “ at least, I never remember 
seeing him. I know he was in our office for some years ; but there 
were a lot of people there, and 1 was about the world then more 
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than I am now, and my attention was never called to him. I do not 
even know what he was like.” 

“His father thinks he was like me,” Clement murmured dreamily, 
“but that must be a mere fancy. 1 believe he was very good-looking.” 

Aquitaine looked quickly at the young man; but Clement was 
evidently not fishing for a compliment. There was a mirror near 
him; he had not even glanced at it. He was moodily looking 
down. 

“Clearly that must have been a mere fancy,” Aquitaine said, with 
a smile. 

“Oh, yes!” Clement replied. 

“ Well—I am in a difficulty about you,” Aquitaine said, “and I'll 
put it into plain words. I don’t like the idea of your going out on 
this wild-goose chase to found your new Atlantis or whatever it is ; 
and I should be terribly sorry to hear that you had left the kind old 
man who has been so good to you.” 

“ T'll not leave him while he wants me ; that’s certain. Nothing 
on earth will make me do that.” 

“ Very well; I quite believe you mean all you say. I don’t like 
the chance of your being taken in tow by Montana either: I don’t 
believe in him. But, then, I hate the idea of your wasting any more 
of your time thinking over this little crotchety girl of mine. Will 
you promise me to try to shake off that thought—to get rid of it once 
for all?” 

“Why should I do that? It makes life sweetto me. It doesn’t 
do her any harm. I shall never speak of it to her or to any one. 
But it is all I have that makes life dear—the thought of her.” 

“In Heaven’s name!” Aquitaine exclaimed, “‘ why don’t you take 
to writing poems? It would be ever so much better; you could work 
off the nonsense that way. The rhymes take so much out of one! 
The most unmanageable poets of all are the poets who don’t compose 
any poetry. My dear good Clem., will you promise me to begin at 
once a series of sonnets—a short series, only a hundred and fifty or 
so—to my daughter ?” 

“You laugh at me, but I don’t mind.” 

“No; that’s the worst of it ; I wish you did.” 

“ Because I know you mean it kindly. Nothing coming from you 
can give me pain.” 

“Oh, hang it all !—I know; because I am the father of HER. 
Well, listen, Clem.; you said you never would speak to her—Her, with 
a big capital—unless you had my consent. My dear boy, you have 
my consent. Nothing better could possibly happen to you than to 
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try your chance. If that doesn’t cure you, nothing will. Go along, 
there’s a good fellow, and ask my daughter to marry you. Faith of 
a heavy father—a somewhat heavy-hearted father now and then— 
if she consents, I’ll not stand in the way ; and neither, I can promise 
you, will her mother.” 

The young man’s eyes had flashed fire for a moment, but then he 
became graver than ever. 

“ Now you really are laughing at me,” he said, “ and this is a sharper 
jest than the other.” 

“T am not laughing at you,” Aquitaine replied, in a tone that was 
almost stern. “I am very much in earnest. I don’t believe any one 
can cure you of this nonsense half so well as my daughter herself. 
Go to her ; tell her in poetic language how much you love her ; offer 
her your hand and heart—I have reason to believe you'll find her in 
a remarkably melting mood just now.” 

“I know well enough she would only laugh at me; I don’t want 
to ask her ; I don’t want her to marry me, if it comes to that ; why 
should such a girl think of a fellow like me? It would be a shame. 
I only want to love her.” 

“Go and tell her so,” Aquitaine said, “and then let me hear 
from you again,” 


Cuarrer VIII. 
ROMEO AND ROSALINE. 


Goop fortune and bad fortune had combined to make Montana 
what he now was. The buffets and the rewards had conspired to 
decide his fate, each the wrong way. The buffets did not either cor- 
rect or discourage ; the rewards did not satisfy. His personal beauty 
wes perhaps his first stimulus to the belief that he must be destined 
for great things. He felt that the gods had set their seal on him by 
making him beautiful, as the Greek orator declared of Phryne. His 
love-match had shown him that he could impress women with a 
sense of his power. His grief and his disappointment had filled him 
with a despair which, while it lasted, was akin to madness. He had 
suffered intensely ; sorrow, dull, protracted, seemingly hopeless 
struggle, and iron poverty had tried to bear him down. He had 
seemed as if destined to end a drear life by some death of utter 
misery. Yet through all his worst times he had felt the same faith in 
his destiny—in his mission. He was confident that he was tried in 
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the fire of adversity only that he might be made the stinger for 
some great work which was to be assigned to him. 

Men more pious and far better instructed than Montana have also 
believed that in every sorrow inflicted on them there was only a 
purpose personal to them, to make them stronger for this world, or 
touch their souls so as to make them fitter for the next. The loved 
father perishes in his prime ; the wife of a man’s youth is taken from 
his side ; the little daughter is snatched from the blossoming promise 
of her sweet childhood ; and the survivor, not content with bending 
to the will of the benignant powers above, and quietly believing that 
all must be for the best, complacently makes a moral special to 
himself, and assumes that others have been victimised in order that 
his poor little personality may have all the benefit. It does not occur 
to him to ask why any other should suffer in order that he might be 
made the better ; whether Providence may not have designs of a 
larger mould than those which concerned only his particular career. 
Montana was one of that class of suffering egotists. Any stroke of 
fate falling on himself or those he loved—they were not many—he 
assumed to be intended for his own special behoof, in order to fit 
him all the more for the great mission whereof the nature and 
object were yet to be disclosed. This almost sublime egotism sus- 
tained him. Prosperity came at once along various paths, and he 
took the prosperity as he had taken the suffering. He accepted it as 
a proof that he was destined for great things. His egotism case- 
hardened him against fear and against arrogance. 

For a time, after the climax of his struggle had passed away, 
everything seemed to go well with him. He had made a fair repuie 
in the American Civil War ; first having entered the campaign merely 
as a philanthropical attendant on the hospitals, and then serving as a 
soldier. He had taken up philanthropic land speculations after the 
war ; taken them up without any primary purpose of making money ; 
and even where the success of the philanthropic scheme was doubtful, 
the fact that money came in to Montana was beyond all doubt. He 
turned lecturer, became a sort of unconsecrated preacher ; and he 
drew fashionable crowds after him in the United States, even when 
he most earnestly proclaimed that he desired only the presence of the 
poor. He might have made a wealthy match easily enough at any 
time. Rich women had told him as much, and he had only drawn 
back. He gave away money freely and in large sums. His career 
seemed absolutely free from any evidence of personal object ; and 
yet, all who were not devotees in him distrusted him. 

There were three orders of opinion concerning Montana, There 
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was first the enthusiastic worship of the devotee, which does not 
call for minute analysis. The devotees were, to be sure, chiefly 
women ; but they were not by any means women only. There were 
many men, wherever Montana was known, who believed in him as 
their hero, or prophet, or saint. There were business men who on 
his advice would have flung all their property into some speculation 
of which they had never heard the day before. There were men 
who would have voted for any candidate or anything on a word of 
recommendation from him. In this country we-commonly think of 
the society of America as made up only of shrewd, eager-faced 
business men, who set the making of money above every other 
purpose in life. We hear little of that very considerable proportion 
of the men of every American community, who are as accessible to 
the influence of sentimentalism or emotionalism of some kind as the 
heroine of an old romance might have been. ‘The worship of the 
devotees made one order of opinion. Then came a certain pro- 
portion of kindly unbelievers, who merely shook their heads and 
quietly said that Montana was crazed. Lastly came those, not a few 
in number, who declared him to be a mere quack, a particularly 
shallow impostor. It is surprising how many powerful arguments 
each believer could bring forward in support of his theory. Speak 
to each one in turn, and let him have it all his own way for the time, 
and he would give reasons that made conviction seem hardly to be 
avoided. Then speak to one of the other school, and you began 
insensibly to be drawn into a recognition of the soundness of his 
theory. 

The impostor theory was greatly supported by the fact that 
Montana, in company, evidently kept a constant guard over his 
utterances. It would not need to be a very keen observer to see 
that Montana was always watching you and himself. He never 
answered a question promptly. He looked quietly at his questioner, 
and shaped his answer very slowly. Sometimes he did not answer 
at all—merely shook his head and slightly smiled, and could not be 
got to give any reply. It was impossible not to see now and then, 
by the expression of his eyes, that he was thinking what he ought to 
say, or whether he ought to say anything. On the other hand, his 
admirers, admitting all these peculiarities, saw in them only fresh 
evidence of sincerity and of inspiration. When, they asked, did 
Montana on one of his platforms ever want a word or an answer? 
What could be more rapid, instantaneous, than the flash of his 
decisive reply to the port-fire touch of a question? For what 
suggested difficulty in morals or in actual life had he not the quick 
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word of guidance for those who believed in him? This, too, was 
true. In ordinary society, his admirers said, he is simply a man 
distrait, conscious of higher purposes and occupations, only enduring 
the dinner-table, and evading idle chatter. 

Montana might have been the happiest man living on the earth. 
He had found himself suddenly lifted to that dangerous elevation, 
the height of his wishes. He was one of the most marked figures 
of a London season. Wherever he went people looked at him, 
and after him, and started as he passed, and called the attention 
of their friends to him, and whispered his name, and sometimes 
indeed did not even whisper it, but spoke it loudly enough to have 
hurt the feelings of a different sort of man, but only enough to thrill 
Montana with a new sense of his success. Women of all ranks 
paid court to him, and frankly conveyed their admiration of him. 
There was supposed to be something like a mysterious sanctity 
about his assumed character of leader, priest, and prophet, which 
rendered unnecessary the becoming reticence that would have had 
to be adopted in the case of a more worldly hero. A great many 
London men, too, of all ranks and classes, admired him and believed 
in him. He was a hero to a considerable mass of the working 
population, who had a dash of free-thinking in them. He was not 
robust enough to satisfy the ordinary Radical artisan of cities, but to 
those whose views of life were a little more shadowy, and a little less 
political, he served admirably as a hero and an orator. He was in 
society, passing through the very best of London society sometimes, 
and yet wholly ungoverned by its conventions and above its rules, 
even regarded as the more interesting because he thus set himself 
above its ordinances and paid them no attention. He had several 
little habits which at first made people stare, and always made some 
people angry, and forced others to smile, and yet in the eyes of his 
admirers seemed all the more becoming to his position. When he 
went to dine at a great house, he shook hands with the butler or 
the footman, as well as with the master or mistress, if the butler or 
footman happened to have become an acquaintance of his by attending 
any of his meetings. His manner was always stately, grave, and 
sweet. Nothing surprised him. He had the composure of a Red 
Indian chief, who disdains to be dazzled or even moved by any of 
the splendours of civilisation. 

Montana’s name was constantly in the papers. He attended 
meetings of almost all kinds which had any savour of philanthropy 
or the higher life about them, and he possibly committed himself to 
a good many movements and causes which could hardly have worked 
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very well in combination. His ambition had now nearly reacthed its 
crowning point. He was the hero of a London season, the prophet 
of a large number of faithful followers, the leader of a great new 
enterprise in civilisation, which had not yet become troublesome, 
inconvenient, or disappointing, for the good reason that it had not 
yet even begun to move ; and he was the idol of a great many 
admiring and attractive women. But there was one thought which 
disturbed him. He remembered past times more keenly than he 
could have wished. His passionate longing was to bury all the early 
past in actual forgetfulness. He hated to have to think of the origin 
from which he sprung. He detested the thought of his father having 
been a livery-stable keeper who gave lessons in riding. If his father 
had been dead he would easily enough have forgotten all about him, 
and might have satisfied his conscience by an easy kind of penitence, 
all the more easy to certain minds because, being unavailing and too 
late, it involves no considerable trouble or self-sacrifice. But he had 
found that his father was not dead ; was living just now in London. 
The thought constantly disturbed him. He could not be sure of 
forgetting the past, or burying the past, as long as this living link with 
it was present and near. Besides, despite all his egotism and his con- 
fused dreamings and aspirations, he had still some remains ofa sensitive 
conscience. It stung him now and then to think that he knew of his 
father’s existence, and not only did not go to him and announce 
himself as the long-lost son, but was anxious above all things never to 
meet him, never to be recognised by him, and never to have to face 
the terrible alternative of acknowledging himself the livery-stable 
keeper’s son, or bluntly denying the relationship. It was brought 
home to his inner convictions sometimes, that if his father and he 
should meet in public, and his father should claim him, he would 
repudiate the claim and deny that he was his father’s son. He 
struggled with this horrible thought and tried to escape it, as was his 
way, in dreams. Montana was a dreamer, and not a man of imagina- 
tion. Had he had imagination, it would have fed itself on other food 
than his own morbid personality. It would have created images for 
him out of “the barren realms of darkness,” and have peopled his 
lonelier hours with beings that might some of them have become his 
ideal and his guide. But he was merely a dreamer, and could think 
only of his own plans, and his past and his future ; and he brooded so 
on these, that the real was often not to be distinguished by him from the 
unreal. He began to persuade himself that his obscure past must have 
been butadream. He was gliding into the conviction that he would be 
right in repudiating any claim which an obscure person professing to 
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be his father might venture to make. He could not endure the 
ridicule of such a revelation ; his cause must suffer by it; it could 
not therefore be in the nature of things or the will of Heaven that one 
entrusted with so great a mission should be left a victim to men’s 
scorn. 

Meanwhile, his friendship with Captain Marion became closer and 
closer. His visits always delighted Marion, but did not seem other- 
wise to spread much joy around them. Geraldine Rowan avoided 
him as much as she could do without attracting attention. Melissa 
saw him only ; rarely was spoken to by him. 

Melissa was growing daily paler, more languid, and more unsatis- 
factory in condition. Mr. Aquitaine many times thought it would 
be better to take her back to the country again ; but Melissa 
obstinately resisted : and when any little trial of strength of will arose, 
Melissa was in the habit of carrying the day. She did so in this 
instance, and she positively declared that she found herself much 
better in London than she would be anywhere else, and Mr. 
Aquitaine gave way. There was apparently nothing in her condition 
for which the doctor’s skill could do any good. Melissa began by 
refusing to see a doctor; and then, when by a variety of stratagems 
she was brought into the presence of a physician and induced to talk 
with him, he really found nothing to suggest any ailment which his 
craft could cure. 

Mr. Aquitaine once took an opportunity of saying a word to Miss 
Marion, and urged her to try and find out what was amiss with his 
daughter. Sydney tried her best, but could not succeed. She was 
unable to put herself exactly into sympathy with her wilful little 
friend. Just about this time, Geraldine Rowan had been making 
up her mind to endeavour to establish something like a friendship 
between Melissa and herself. She had resolved, hesitated, resolved 
again, again hesitated; but now a word from Miss Marion about her 
attempt and its failure decided her to try her best. She took 
Melissa by surprise, invaded her unexpectedly in her own room one 
day, and broke into the question at once. 

“Tam afraid you are not well,” she said, “and I am sure Mr. 
Aquitaine must be uneasy about you.” 

“Has he made you his confidante?” Melissa asked, with eyes 
in which an anticipated controversy already sparkled. 

“No, indeed,” Miss Rowan said; “henever spoke to me about 
it, but you seem to me to be out of health and spirits somehow; and 
if that makes me uneasy on your account, think how much more 
uneasy it must make him.” 
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“ If my father is uneasy aboutme,” Melissa said, “ he can tell me'so.” 

* Come, my dear girl,” Miss Rowan. said, “you. might be:.more 
friendly with me. I believe they say here that you are sick, but 
I do not think so. I mean, I don’t think you are sick in any way 
that a doctor could cure. I think you are out of spirits. I think 
something has gone wrong with you. Perhaps something has disap- 
pointed you; and surely these are things that one girl might well 
talk to another girl about. We are friends, are we not?” 

“T suppose you mean it well,” Melissa answered; “I dare say 
you do; you are just the sort of girl who -means everything well. 
Everybody says you do everything well; but I do not. I seldom 
mean. things well, and I don’t think I am at all inclined to be a 
friend of yours.” 

“ Yet I want to win your friendship very much,” said Geraldine ; 
“and I think I could deserve it. You have always shown yourself cold 
and unfriendly to me, but I don’t mind that; I don’t care for mis- 
understandings of that kind, and I don’t a bit mind being met with 
an ungenial answer. I don’t care about personal dignity. I want 
to be your friend.” 

“We can never be friends,” said Melissa, getting up from her 
chair; “I hate you, and there is an end of it.” 

Geraldine was certainly somewhat shaken from her composure by 
this blunt declaration. To be told that one is actually hated, and told 
this by a little girl whose flashing eyes and trembling lips show that 
she means exactly all that she says, and at the same time not to have 
the least idea of anything which could give cause for such a feeling 
of detestation—this would be enough to disturb the nerves of even 
a philosopher. Geraldine was not a philosopher, but only a bright, 
good-hearted girl, who thought she saw a way of rendering a service, 
and was determined to go on if she could. She recovered her com- 
posure after a moment. 

“ Why do you hate me, Miss Aquitaine? I always liked you, and 
I am sure I never did anything that could make you feel so bitterly 
against me.” 

“T hate you all the same,” said Melissa. She seemed to find a 
certain sense of relief in the declaration. 

“ But won’t you tell me why? There may be some mistake. 
There must be. You have fancied I said or did something which I 
did not say or do. I am not at all a good hater myself ; but if I did 
hate any one, I am sure I should tell the reason.” 

Melissa turned away and seated herself again in her chair. It 
was a great luxurious armchair, large enough to hold the portly frame 
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of some old-fashioned grandfather, or to embrace all the ample 
draperies of an eighteenth-century belle. Melissa curled herself up 
in it, and looked with her beaming eyes, her pretty face, and her 
pouting, irapatient gestures, like some beautiful but dangerous little 
animal—a wild cat perhaps, or a snake, coiled up, and only waiting 
for a spring on some enemy. 

Geraldine went over and knelt by the side of the chair, leant her 
head against it, and took Melissa’s reluctant hand and held it firmly, 
as indeed ‘she had strength enough to do; and then said, in the 
soothing tone one uses with a sick child, “ You must tell me why 
you don’t like me. I will not let you go until you explain it all. I 
am quite determined there shall be no unkindness between you and 
me if I can possibly prevent it. You know how much I like your 
father, and I think he likes me.” 

* Of course he does,” Melissa said ; “‘ everybody likes you except 
myself, and that’s just it: everybody likes you ; the people I like best 
in the world like you better than they like me.” 

“« What people that you like best in the world,” Geraldine asked, 
“ like me better than they like you? Your father is intensely fond 
of you. I never saw any one more fond of a girl ; and your mother, 
and everybody I know. How could they care for me in that way? 
I am only a girl to whom they are friendly, and whom they saw for the 
first time a few weeks ago, and soon won’t see any more. How can 
you grudge me their passing kindness ?” 

“No, it is not that,” said Melissa; “ it is not for my father. It is 
for—for everybody.” 

And Melissa burst into a passion of tears. 

Geraldine was touched to the heart by this sudden and unex. 
pected outbreak. Now she felt sure indeed that poor Melissa’s 
trouble was of the spirit and not of the body ; but what could she 


* do to soothe her? How could she ask her for a confidence which, 


for aught she knew, might concern some family tale not to be told to 
any stranger’s ear? Melissa’s own words showed that it had some- 
thing to do with herself. Could it be that Melissa was jealous of the 
friendship which the Marions, father and daughter, showed to 
Geraldine? This seemed hardly possible ; and yet, what else was 
there? Meantime, she found nothing better to do than to put her 
arm, with gentle resoluteness, round Melissa’s neck and draw the girl 
towards her, and quietly press her little nervous hand in token of 
friendship and sympathy. Melissa at all events made no resistance 
now. Geraldine began to hope that she would soon return the 
pressure of sympathy. 
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A knock at the door made the girls start. A servant brought a 
card for Miss Aquitaine. 

“‘ Do please read the name ; can’t you read the name?” Melissa 
asked in a tone of petulance. 

Geraldine took the card. ‘“ Clement Hope,” she said. 

“ Oh, I can’t see him ; I won’t see him. Pray send him away. 
Tell him to call again to-morrow ; next week ; next year.” 

“ Who is he? A friend of your father?” 

“ Oh, yes ;—wait outside, Jane ; I'll call you in a moment. Oh, 
yes. My father delights in him ; adores him ; my father likes every- 
body. He is a dreadful man—not my father, but Clement Hope ; a 
dreadful boy ; a silly, sickening goose. He takes it into his ridi- 
culous head, I believe, to fall in love with me—at least, I believe he 
does—and I hate him.” 

“ You seem to hate us all, dear, don’t you?” Geraldine said with 
a smile. 

Melissa positively smiled in return. The very absurdity which 
she saw in the visit of her hapless lover seemed to rouse her into 
better spirits. 

“ T don’t think I hate you now so much as I did ; and, anyhow, 
I know you are just the sort of good girl to get me out of this scrape. 
How could I go and see him? Look at my eyes; look at my 
cheeks ; how could I see any one? Will you see him, Miss Rowan ? 
I'll call you Geraldine if you will go and see him and send him away. 
Tell him to call to-morrow ; papa wouldn’t like it if we simply turned 
him away. Say I’m not well, and I’m of well; get rid of him for 
to-day. I needn’t ask you to be kind to him, for you are kind to 
every one ; it’s your way ; you like it ; I don’t. But he’s a nice boy, 
people say, if he were not such a fool ; and I suppose, after all, he isn’t 
much more of a fool than other creatures.” 

“T don’t see any particular evidence of folly in what you 
say of him,” Geraldine said with a kindly smile. “I am not at all 
surprised ; I can imagine a very wise boy falling in love with you.” 

“Can you, really? That’s very nice of you to say, anyhow. 
But he is such a nuisance all the same, and I won't have it,” Melisse 
declared with renewed energy. 

“ T’'ll go and see him with pleasure,” Miss Rowan said. “ When 
may he come?” For she fancied that, somehow, Melissa did not 
really want to have him dismissed once for all. 

“T would much rather he never came, but papa wouldn’t stand 
that, I am afraid, even from me. Let him come to-morrow at five. 
There will be other people here then, and he can’t talk to me. He 
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can talk to you. I dare say you will discover all sorts of great and 
good qualities in him. I declare I think he is just such another 
good person as you are—good-natured and sweet ; and not malicious 
and bad-tempered, and all that, like some who shall be nameless.” 

Miss Rowan went at once to see the fond youth whom Melissa 
would not favour. Clement turned round with deepened colour and 
sparkling eyes when he heard the rustle of a woman’s dress. Even 
Miss Rowan, for all her short sight, could not fail to see the shade 
of disappointment which came over his face as he looked upon a 
strange young woman and not Melissa. Geraldine’s heart was 
touched by his expression. He looked very handsome and winning, 
she thought, and worthy of all compassion. It came over her mind 
that if she could have a brother, she could wish to have one like 
him. 

“Miss Aquitaine begs you will excuse her,” she said; “she is 
not quite well to-day, and cannot see any one. But she hopes you 
will call to-morrow about five.” 

‘Miss Marion, I presume?” Clement said. 

“No, not Miss Marion; Miss Rowan, a friend of Captain 
Marion’s—and of Miss Aquitaine, too.” 

“She will see me to-morrow?” Clement asked. 

“She will see you to-morrow ; yes, certainly. She is not seriously 
unwell, but she is not well enough to see any one to-day. But she 
will see you to-morrow ; I can promise you that.” 

She smiled, and held out her hand to him as he was taking his 
leave. Their eyes met ; and Clement knew, both by her look and 
by the touch of her hand, that she somehow had his secret and felt 
sympathy with him. 


CuHarTerR IX, 
ON TOWER HILL. 


C.LemMENT Hore had come apparently on a fool’s errand. From 
the moment of his leaving Mr. Aquitaine the day before, he had been 
filled with a wild desire to take the father at his word and go straight 
away and propose for the daughter. He could not possibly have 
explained why this insane impulse took possession of him ; but it 
seized him in a moment, and could not be shaken off. 

“ Anyhow, it will end the matter,” he thought, and he felt a sort 
of wild and bitter desire that his repulse might be all as painful as 
Mr. Aquitaine had led him to expect. Let the knife be applied to 
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the diseased part of his frame; let the cautery burn out the idle 
passion which consumed him. “The sooner the better. So he paid 
his visit, and only saw Geraldine. Next day he came again, 
promptly at five, and sent up his card to Miss Aquitaine. 

He was shown into a waiting-room, and he remained there what 
seemed to him an unending time. His pulses throbbed, and there 
was a singing in his ears, and he saw objects flickering before him. 
He sat down; he stood up; he tried to walk up and down the 
room. His agony was intense. A door opened at last, and a ser- 
vant came and told him Miss Aquitaine wished him to come upstairs. 
He followed, feeling more and more alarmed and confused as he 
approached nearer to the sacred presence. 

Clement had expected anything rather than the kind of anti- 
climax which awaited him. He had made up his mind that somehow 
he was to be alone with Miss Aquitaine, and now he was shown into 
a room in which his uncertain eyes could only at first make out that 
there were several persons. The room was dark with curtains and 
draperies, and closed ja/ousies, and lowered blinds, to keep out the 
rays of the sun; and Clement could for a while hardly discover 
whether its occupants were people he knew or not. He stood hesi- 
tating on the threshold, and apparently looking for Miss Aquitaine, 
who did not seem in the least degree concerned to relieve his anxiety. 
His card had been just the card of the ordinary visitor, and it 
contained certainly no mysterious impress about it to forebode of a 
wild young lover and an absurd proposal; and yet poor Clement 
had, in a vague way, taken it for granted that if he was to be seen at 
all by Miss Aquitaine, he was to be seen alone, and to have an 
opportunity of making his declaration and receiving sentence of 
banishment. Now he came into an ordinary drawing-room, with 
four or five persons, no doubt of the most commonplace kind, 
shutting off his cold-hearted true-love from his sight. He advanced 
into the room, however, as composedly as he could, and he actually 
succeeded in seeing Miss Aquitaine. She was seated on an ottoman, 
her profile turned to him ; she was talking to a lady, and apparently 
not thinking about him in the least. He had to go up and call her 
attention, in the most unheroic and commonplace manner, with the 
vapid words, “ How do you do, Miss Aquitaine ?” 

The moment he had said these words he felt that a declaration of 
love would, under any circumstances, be impossible for that time. 

Miss Aquitaine looked round very composedly, and answered his 
question by putting the same question to him, with apparently little 
interest in any answer. 
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“ How do you do, Mr. Hope?” 
“T did not know you were in town until the other day.” 
“No?” said she. ‘We have not been long here.” 

“T hope you are enjoying yourself,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “we have been enjoying ourselves ; 
manner which, whether she meant it or not, almost seemed to imply 
that at that precise moment she was not enjoying herself. 

“T saw Mr. Aquitaine the day before yesterday,” murmured the 
forlorn youth. 

“Indeed?” said the damsel ; “ he has gone home again.” 

This was dreadful. It was impossible for any lover to get on 
well after such a fashion as this. Besides, he had paid his compli- 
ments to the young lady, he had said his say, and there really 
seemed nothing for him now but either to fall back and talk to some- 
body else, or make his escape out of the room as soon as he decently 
could, and never come back any more. He tried to say another 
word or two to Melissa, but received neither assistance nor coun- 
tenance from the young lady, who was now not looking at him at all. 
He felt himself constrained to fall back. He looked round for some- 
body else to speak to. There were two or three ladies and one or 
two gentlemen. He was about wildly to address one of the men 
who was nearest, and remark to him that it was a fine day, when he 
was suddenly saved from his embarrassment by the friendly voice of 
one of the ladies. 

“‘T am glad to see you again, Mr. Hope. I suppose you area 
Londoner ; now you can tell me something I want to know about 
London. We all happen to be strangers here.” 

He looked in the face of the lady—the lady ?—no ; the beneficent 
and redeeming angel who had thus rescued him from utter confusion, 
had taken him by the hand and drawn him within the circle of living 
humanity. She was tall and dark, and, as he thought, strikingly 
handsome. One of the faces he most admired in art was the face of 
the ascending Madonna in that immortal picture of Titian’s which 
stands in the great gallery by the Venetian canal. To his somewhat 
bewildered eyes it now seemed as though the face and the kindly 
expression of the girl talking to him were almost as beautiful and 
delightful as the Madonna of his zesthetic dreams. 

Then in an instant he saw that it was the girl who had 
spoken so kindly to him the day before, and had pledged herself 
to procure him that interview which now seemed so hopeful and satis- 
factory ; and he felt that she was asking him about London only to 
relieve him from an embarrassment which she could well understand 
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and feel for. Clement hastened to say that he knew all about 
London, and could guide anybody everywhere. It turned out that, 
among other things, Miss Rowan particularly wanted to walk round 
the Tower of London; to see and study Tower Hill; and she 
wanted some one to go with her and tell her all about it, and let her 
linger on any particular spot ; some one who was not a professional 
guide. Miss Marion wanted to go too, and even Melissa would go ; 
but Captain Marion hated old places, especially places down among 
dingy, narrow streets; and other gentlemen had no particular 
knowledge of the Tower, and had only a dim recollection of having 
seen it long ago on the same day as the Thames Tunnel. Geraldine 
positively declined to go with any one who regarded the Tower from 
that point of view. Clement would have been delighted at that 
moment to act the part of one of the professional guardians of the 
Tower, beefeater costume and all, if it could have relieved him of the 
sense of being in everybody’s way, and a subject of derision to him- 
self and all the earth. 

So it was arranged that next day Clement was to “ personally 
conduct” a select party to Tower Hill, and that the select party 
were to walk all the way, and to be shewn Eastcheap as they went 
along, in memory of the wild Prince, and Poins, and Jack Falstaff. 

It was a dull and grey afternoon when they reached the Tower. The 
day had been a very unusual one for summer ; not, indeed, unusual 
because it had been raining heavily in the forenoon, but because 
there was something more of late winter or early spring than of 
summer in the atmosphere, and even in the soft rain. When the 
rain ceased the sky was still heavily hung with grey clouds, and what 
glimpses could be seen between the dim masses were themselves 
only a faint and more delicate grey, with streaks of silvery sunlight 
slanting across. Fancy herself might have been inclined to fail before 
the prospect of a muddy walk round the Tower, but the young ladies 
who had resolved on the expedition were not so easily to be dis- 
couraged. Miss Rowan had lived in a country where you must 
make up your mind to go out occasionally in rain and snow, and 
to tramp over very muddy roads, or else resolve to house yourself 
and hibernate during all the months between late November and 
early March. To her, therefore, it seemed nothing to encounter the 
soft mud of Tower Hill and the possibility of another descent of the 
rain-showers. The Tower looked picturesque, old, and dreamlike 
under the heavy sky, of which itself was only, it might seem, a softer 
shade. With its moat, its trees, its old walls, and its round-topped 
turrets and ancient weathercocks, it looked like a building that 
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might have been moulded out of the clouds themselves, so entirely 
in harmony was it with the prevailing atmosphere. It was the 
London of an older time symbolised and made living in stone and 
mortar. Miss Rowan, like most enthusiastic girls who have been born in 
America or who have lived there, was full of interest in every memorial 
of London in its olden days, in every place which had an association 
attached to it, which brought her back to history, or poetry, or 
romance. As she looked at the Tower under that peculiar atmo- 
sphere, it seemed to her to be worthy a question whether the world 
has anywhere a pile of buildings more interesting and better fitted to 
speak to all the feelings. ‘The river could be seen here and there ; 
and, as the sun slanted across it at one part, it seemed for the 
moment transfigured into such a silver stream as it might have been 
even there in the times when Chaucer did the customs’ duties on its 
bank. 

The select party walked round the landward sides of the Tower 
gardens, doing nothing else but observing from all external points of 
view, and commenting on the manner in which each new position 
from which they looked brought out this or that picturesque or 
historical attribute. Clement was keenly interested in the Tower, 
but probably still more interested in the task of pointing out all its 
peculiarities and beauties to his companions. They became free in a 
moment from all the meaner associations of the place. They thought 
nothing of the Minories or of Lower Thames Street, or of the cab- 
stand on Tower Hill itself, or of the guides who importuned them as 
they passed the principal entrance with the request that they would 
inspect the Tower inside and see all the wonders. They were really 
absorbed in conteraplation—in admiration of the Tower as it stands; 
not as a curiosity shop, but as a great historical building, made 
picturesque by its site and by its memories, even more, perhaps, 
than its material structure. But it would be rather too much to say 
that all the little party of four were equally interested. Melissa was 
neither interested nor pretended to be. She had come there simply 
because, little as she cared for the sight, she still less liked to be left 
at home by herself. She had told her companions that she only 
came because she did not choose to be left alone, and because, if 
anything was to be seen, she was not going to be what she called 
“out of the swim.” But she cared not much for the historical 
associations of the Tower. She cared, perhaps, still less for its 
appearance. She thought the moat a dreary, dirty old place; 
and her chief impression of the enterprise was that it was very 
monotonous walking round rusty old railings, and that the mud was 
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particularly sticky, and very distressing when one had thin and 
pretty shoes and stockings. Yet it was destined that the expedition 
should prove to be of more interest to her than to any other of the 
party. As they were preparing to make another round of the 
railings, despite Melissa’s sad little protest and her eager demand to 
know whether they had not seen enough of the old thing yet, they 
saw a tall man crossing Tower Hill who looked at them, and then 
made straight for them in so direct a way that it was clear he was 
about to claim acquaintance. There was no mistaking the man 
when he came a little nearer. Melissa forgot for the moment the 
Tower, the misty atmosphere, her personal fatigue, her hatred of 
historical buildings, the mud sticking to her shoes, and the chance of 
spoiling her stockings, when she saw that the new-comer was Mr. 
Montana. 

Melissa was not the only one whose heart beat quickly when Mr. 
Montana came up and joined the party. Clement almost forgot for 
the moment the fact that his heart was broken by disappointed love 
in the surprise of keen interest which Montana’s sudden appearance 
aroused in him. ‘ Destiny—destiny itself,” thought our young lover, 
“has brought me in his way just now. Here begins my rescue, my 
career.” 

Miss Marion did most of the talking on behalf of the select party. 
She explained the object of their visit to that region. 

“T am here on different business,” Montana said. “I am in- 
terested in an institution here--the Church of Free Souls. Let me 
walk with you for a little.” 

They could not walk all five abreast round the Tower. Clement 
could not venture to fall back with Melissa; he knew she did -not 
want him. Geraldine was determined that she would not walk alone 
with Montana, and she resolutely kept with Sydney ; besides, Miss 
Marion and she were interested in the Tower, and wanted to have 
their attention directed to any new point which might have fresh 
interest. Clearly it was the duty of our young friend, since the party 
could not all walk together, to walk with the two young ladies who made 
his company welcome, and to whom he might be of positive assist- 
ance. He had come out as a guide, and they alone wanted to be 
guided. Naturally, therefore, Melissa fell behind ; and as she fell 
behind Mr. Montana walked with her. She had never before ex- 
changed more than the most formal words of conversation with him. 
She sometimes fancied that he regarded her merely as a little girl, 
with whom it was not necessary for a great man like him, occupied 
in a lofty mission, to exchange anything more than an occasional 
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and ceremonious sentence. She was not usually given to embarrass- 
ment, nor at a loss to say straight out whatever she wished to put 
into words ; but this time she was not merely embarrassed. At first 
she remained absolutely silent. ; 

Montana had contracted the habit of silence, and he too for a 
while said nothing. But after they had walked a very few paces, it 
became apparent that if he did not speak neither would she, and that 
thus they must continue to pace round the Tower in silence. He 
therefore began :— 

“‘T see you don’t care much for the Tower, Miss Aquitaine. Do 
you care for old buildings or historical associations in general ?” 

“TI do not care at all about them,” Melissa answered in a faint 
voice, wondering herself to find how young she was, and with what 
trepidation she got the words out. 

“You are right,” Montana said emphatically. “The time for 
living in historical associations is past. It is only the indolence of 
the mind that can busy itself or amuse itself in this way. We must 
live in the present and for the present. I am glad to think that that 
is your idea of life too.” 

Now, it is not certain that Melissa had any particular idea of life, 
or that she had ever made it her duty to live for the present any 
more than for the past or for the future. She had always lived in 
and for the present—that is to say, for herself; but it had never 
occurred to her that it might be one’s theory of life to live in the 
present for other people. However, she had a flexible mind, and 
instantly assumed that such had always been her doctrine and 
purpose of life, and she accepted the implied sympathy which Mr. 
Montana’s words conveyed. 

“I am so glad you like my feeling,” she replied, gaining courage 
and voice ; “I do not see what we have to do with old buildings or 
with ruins. This is our time, is it not?” 

Then he said, a little abruptly :— 

“ Living for the present, I suppose you make use of your life for 
the present ?” 

Melissa had not the least idea what he meant, but she was 
deeply impressed, and thought there was something prophetic in his 
manner. 

“Tam trying,” she said; “I shall always try. I should try 
all the more if I had any one to encourage me ; but ”—and then 
she stopped. 

“ Your people,” he said, ‘I suppose, do not think much of the 
great summons that calls on every one of us in life?” 
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“No, I don’t think they do,” said Melissa, afraid to say much 
more lest it should plainly appear that she herself did not quite 
know what the summons was. But she felt more deeply impressed 
than ever with Montana’s words. If he had gone deliberately 
about to make himself attractive to Melissa, he could not have taken 
any step more aptly fitted for the purpose than this way of at once 
addressing her as if she were a grave and responsible being, interested 
like him in the problems of life. Montana was not really thinking 
about Melissa. He was only, after his fashion, finding vague imposing 
sentences to express some general idea. If he had been desirous to 
captivate the little girl, it is not impossible that he might have gone 
about it in the usual way, by addressing to her some graceful com- 
pliments and conveying with his eyes the impression that he admired 
her. That would have been powerless indeed, compared with the 
course he unconsciously took. He had lifted, as it seemed, poor 
little Melissa into his own atmosphere, into sympathy with him. She 
stood on the same plane with him; and, metaphorically at least, they 
were hand in hand. To her it seemed as if for the moment they two 
were alone. 


(To be continued.) 

















A HOLY MISSION. 


MONG those exiles who during the turbulent days of the 
Reformation found a home in the Eternal City, none occupied 
a more conspicuous position than Reginald Pole. On his father’s 
side descended from Cadwallader, the last of the British kings, there 
ran in his veins the proud blood of the Plantagenets from his mother, 
the ill-fated Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the daughter of George, 
Duke of Clarence ; thus by birth he was one of the most illustrious 
of the English subjects of his time. From his youth he had 
been a severe student, with the intellectual tastes of his class ; and 
there had proceeded from his pen works which had made his name 
honoured amongst the men of letters on the Continent. In a dis- 
solute age, scandal could find no fault in him ; destined for the 
Church, his life was pure, and had been throughout consistent with 
the sacred calling to which he was to belong. Educated at Oxford, 
and afterwards at Padua, he had thrown his whole soul into the cause 
not so much of Catholicism as of the Papacy. He was broad and 
tolerant in interpreting certain of the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
—indeed, he had even been*accused of heresy—but he permitted 
no discussion as to the position and authority of the Pope. Hewasa 
Papist first and a Catholic afterwards. Sovereigns who adhered to the 
creed of Rome, but refused to admit the authority of the Vicegerent of 
Christ within their dominions, were deemed by him as outside the 
pale of the faith, and fit only for the curses of excommunication. 

As an Ultramontane and an Englishman, Reginald Pole had 
specially interested himself in the affairs of hiscountry. Tothe Reforma- 
tion he had no reason to be grateful. He had opposed the divorce of 
Henry the Eighth, had written a bitter treatise against it, and had 
been branded as atraitor, and a price set upon his head. His mother — 
and brother had been imprisoned in the Tower, and had ended their 
days on the scaffold. He saw England, the country of his birth, 
declaring, through her Convocation and her Parliament, that a Catholic 
king, within his own dominions, was independent of the Papal power, 
and supreme over all causes and persons ecclesiastical and civil, 
His cherished tenet had been discarded by his countrymen, and 
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the consequences that such repudiation entailed had not been 
slow to assert themselves. He saw England placed under the 
ban of excommunication, and the Catholic religion cast down from 
its lofty pre-eminence ; for Englishmen refused to profess a creed 
which forced them to acknowledge as Head of the Church a 
vindictive and brutal sensualist. He saw Protestantism and Atheism 
walking hand in hand over the ruins of the one true faith ; he saw 
the monasteries and nunneries emptied of their inmates, and their 
wealth and lands seized by the state ; he saw the poor wandering 
about, ignorant where to turn for relief, not knowing what to believe, 
and ending by swelling the ranks of the seditious and disaffected. 
On all sides plunder, debauchery, and treachery were laying low proud 
England, and making her a byword and reproach wherever her name 
was mentioned. “The shadows cast by the Reformation are already 
darkening the land,” exclaimed the enthusiastic Ultramontane. 

So thought Pole, as he lived amongst his Italian friends and 
discussed the future of his country. His devotion to the cause of 
the Papacy had not gone unrewarded. He had been raised to the 
dignity of a cardinal ; he had been employed on various important 
political missions ; he had played an important part at councils and 
theological meetings ; he had even been a candidate for the tiara. 
Yet, though for years he had never seen the shores of his country ; 
though his friends were Italian cardinals and prelates; though he 
held office under a foreign power—he never forgot that he was an 
Englishman, and that the land of his birth had the first claim upon 
his devotion and sympathy. “ There is not a better English heart,” 
wrote Sir John Masone, our ambassador at Brussels, to Queen Mary 
shortly after her accession,! “within the realm than Cardinal Pole’s ; 
and if things were as he wishes, Her Majesty would govern in a 
blessed estate. He always praises ripe, temperate, and modest 
proceedings. I wish to God the whole realm knew him as the Bishop 
of Norwich and I do, and had that opinion of him as in effect all 
states of Christendom have.” As the prayer of St. Paul was that 
all Israel might be saved, so the chief petition in all Pole’s devotions 
was that excommunicated England might be restored to the unity 
of the Roman Church and repent her of her past transgressions. 
The one fixed object of his life was, that through his instrumentality 
this union might be effected. He kept himself in constant communi- 
cation with the leaders of the English Catholic party, he embraced 
every opportunity of stemming the tide of English Protestantism, and 
he showed by his polemical treatises, his sermons, and his prayers, 
® State Papers, Foreign, May 5, 1554; ed. by W. B. Turnbull. 
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that he had, above all things, the spiritual welfare of his country sin- 
cerely at heart. 

At the accession of Edward the Sixth the hopes of the Cardinal 
had run high. The King was young, his opinions were not ‘formed, 
he was free from the prejudices of his father—why should he not 
return to the fold and stamp out the heresy from his kingdom before 
it had taken fixed root? The Cardinal wrote to the Privy Council. 
He had suffered much, he said, during the last reign, but he bore 
no malice ; he forgot and forgave the past. The Supreme Pontiff 
had always looked upon England with a fatherly eye, and to prove this 
affection his Holiness was now willing to senda legate with full powers to 
reconcile Edward VI. toRome. Willingly would he, said Pole, if wished, 
accept the holy office. No notice was, however, taken by the members 
of the Council of this letter ; but so hostile were they to its contents, 
that the bearer of it had to fly for his life. Nothing discouraged, Pole 
now wrote to the young King ; but with no better success. Edward had 
been educated in hatred of that Church which had excommunicated 
his father, and was staunchly in favour of the new religion ; the rejec- 
tion of the Papal authority suited the stout feelings of English inde- 
pendence ; whilst the lords and gentry who had been enriched by the 
spoliation of the monasteries had no intention of re-establishing the 
old religion, and thus being compelled to disgorge their illicit wealth. 
It was evident to Pole that it was now idle to force measures ; he 
must bide his time and study a more favourable opportunity. The 
young King was sickly, and it might be that within a few years, 
before he had time or health to provide a successor to the throne, he 
would quit the world and leave the kingdom to his sister Mary, 
whose devotion to the Holy See none could doubt. The Cardinal 
withdrew himself from public affairs and retired to the convent of 
Magguzzano, on the banks of the Lago di Guarda. Here for the next 
few years he studied, wrote, and said masses for the conversion of 
heretic England, only varying his seclusion by occasional visits to his 
friend Julius the Third, who then wore the tiara, 

Then the event occurred for which Pole had so long hoped. Edward 
the Sixth, who soon after his accession had given his subjects no ex- 
pectations of along reign, had, after a lingering illness, been gathered 
to his fathers. Mary, though hindered for a time by the intrigues of 
Northumberland in favour of Lady Iane Grey, claimed the crown, 
and was welcomed by the people. When the news of the accession of 
his cousin reached Pole in the solitude of his monastery, his joy 
was unbounded. At last the dream of his life was to be realised! 
England was to return to the faith of her ancestors, and the 
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blessing of the Holy Father was once more to illumine the land ; 
the cold maimed rites of Protestantism were to give way to the 
splendid ceremonial of the one true Church ; processions, with their 
banners, incense, and white-robed priests, were again to walk the 
streets with the Host held on high for adoration: monasteries and 
nunneries once more were to spring up from the ruins that now strewed 
the ground ; the poor would now know where to seek for shelter and 
relief ; the priests were to be really the ordained servants of the altar, 
and no self-elected intruders ; England was again to be Catholic and 
Popish! The enthusiastic Cardinal already saw himself the ambassador 
of Rome, blessing his countrymen and receiving their homage. 

He at once penned an epistle to the Pope informing him of the 
good news. “I cannot delay congratulating your Holiness,” he 
wrote ;' “the nature of the event appearing to me such, that 
since many years nothing has occurred in Christendom on which 
one could more reasonably congratulate any Christian mind, 
and especially that of your Holiness, this being a manifest victory 
of God over the long-cogitated malice of man corroborated by such 
great forces and means for the attainment of his perverse ends. 
And God of His goodness, to render His proceedings more illustrious, 
has chosen to annihilate in one moment all these long-cherished 
projects by means of a woman, who for so many years has suffered 
contrary to all justice, being in a state of oppression shortly before 
this took place, and who is now victorious and called to the throne ; 
thus affording reasonable hopes that together with her there will be 
called to reign in that island justice, piety, and the true religion, 
which have hitherto been utterly crushed, and that the kingdom will 
return to its obedience in like manner as its alienation was the com- 
mencement and cause of its utter ruin.” Pole was summoned to 
Rome. His birth, his devotion to the cause of Katherine of Aragon, 
his talents, his loyalty to the Holy See, all pointed him out as the 
one man to watch over the spiritual interests of England. He was 
appointed Legate from the Apostolic See, with full powers to effect a 
reconciliation between Rome and the heretic island. He wrote 
to Mary. He blessed the “right hand of the Lord” for having 
placed so faithful a daughter of the Church upon the throne. Her 
accession without bloodshed only proved how powerfully she was 
protected by the Almighty, and how the Holy Spirit had willed that 
the malice of her enemies should be defeated. Therefore, having 
received such especial favour from the Divine goodness, she was more 


1 State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of Venice. 
Edited by Rawdon Brown. August 7, 1553. The letters of Pole in these 
yolumes are of great importance, 
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than ordinarily bound, he said, to see that her kingdom returned to its 
former obedience to the Apostolic See, and that the true religion of the 
Apostolic Church were fully restored. For in this point of obedience to 
the Church, warned Pole, consisted the establishment of her crown and 
the entire welfare of her kingdom. He then informed her that he had 
been appointed Legate, to congratulate her “on the victory of God in 
this cause.” He had always been conscious, he wrote, of “ her gratitude 
towards God and the internal affection of her heart for obedience to 
the Divine laws and institutions, including the obedience to the 
Apostolic See which Her Highness, above all others, is bound to favour, 
as for no other cause did the King her father renounce it, than 
because the Roman Pontiff persevered in favouring her cause and 
would never consent to his strange and iniquitous desire.” He con- 
cluded by wishing to hear from her “the time and mode which she 
would wish him to observe in performing the embassy to her from the 
Vicar of the Lord, for her own comfort and the benefit of the realm.” ! 

A few days later he wrote to her again on the subject, 
stating especially how anxious he was to see the Queen “render 
the title of the primacy of the Church on earth to whom the 
Supreme Head both of heaven and earth has givenit. . . . Of 
how great importance and moment this is, both for England and the 
Church of God, your Majesty, without the perusal of books which 
treat this matter, may read, I say, in the much clearer testimony of the 
blood of those who you knew were considered the first in the king- 
dom for their fame of true doctrine and religion.” ? His anxiety that 
England before all things should swear fealty to the Pope, and remove 
the scandal of a woman having to sign herself as “ Head of the 
Church,” was grievous in the extreme. Stephen Gardyner, the Bishop 
of Winchester, had been released from his prison in the Tower, and 
was now on the Council. Pole wrote to him to advise the Queen 
aright in this momentous matter. No greater opportunity, hinted the 
Cardinal, could be offered the liberated prelate for serving his God and 
his country, than for him now to use all his energies to restore to the 
Roman Church her just title of supremacy, and to do so regardless of 
any worldly consideration. Until His Holiness was considered as Head 
of the Church in England all else was idle. Yet it was not until 
early in the year 1555 that Pole’s prayer was answered and the Act 
of the Royal Supremacy repealed. 

The truth was, that, desirous as Mary proved herself to be to 


' State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of Venice. 
August 13, 1553- 
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restore wholly and fully the Catholic faith, she was now completely 
in the hands of her advisers,and had to act with much caution. 
She ruled a people who were divided in their sympathies ; who 
were divided between Protestantism and Catholicism, between the 
daughter of Katherine of Aragon and the daughter of Anne Boleyn. 
It was true that Mary was on the throne, but her position was insecure, 
and she was surrounded by enemies. To offend her subjects at the 
very outset of her reign by any act which would arouse their national 
or religious prejudices would be most injudicious. She was therefore 
counselled to proceed warily, and at this time she was in a mood to 
accept advice. 

Meanwhile Pole had quitted his retreat on the banks of the Lago 
di Guarda, and was on his way to his destination. “If the moment 
has not yet come,” he wrote to one of his Italian friends,' “for me 
to go straight to England, yet is the time mature for me to be in the 
neighbourhood, to enable me to assist the Queen’s good intention.” 
His first resting-place was at Trent, where he was received “most 
lovingly and with every sort of courtesy.” Here a letter awaited him 
from Mary. It was addressed to her “good cousin and most blessed 
Father in Christ.” The Queen expressed her thanks to the Cardinal 
for the counsel contained in his letters: “ For which advice,” she 
wrote,” “even were you not joined to me by nature as you are, I would 
nevertheless be bound to return you most cordial acknowledgments, 
assuring you that—through the assistance of the grace of God, to 
whom I feel very much bound to render the most humble thanks for 
this—I never was, and hope of His mercy I never shall be, opposed 
to your good and spiritual exhortation as contained in your letters.” 
Yet Mary hinted there were difficulties in the way of following the 
Cardinal’s advice. Most desirous was she to show her obedience and 
due devotion towards the Church of Christ and her spiritual mother 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church ; still was she unable at present, by 
any fitting means, to manifest the whole intent of her heart in this 
matter. ‘‘ But so soon,” she continued, “ as it shall be in my power, 
by any suitable and possible mode, to declare to the world my due 
and sincere intention, I will not fail in announcing this to my good 
cousin.” Having full trust in the miraculous mercy of God, she felt 
sure, she said, that the present Parliament would abolish “ all those 
statutes which have been the cause of all England’s afflictions ;” and 
when that time arrived, she would then apply to the Pope for a general 





1 State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of Venice. 
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pardon. She concluded by praying Pole to beg His Holiness to 
continue his multiplied goodness towards her, and ever to prove her 
friend. 

From Trent the Cardinal proceeded on his way towards Augs- 
burg ; and on nearing that town, was induced by its bishop to 
stay at the monastery of Dillingen, on the banks of the Danube. 
Here he remained a few days ; but anxious to have an interview with 
the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, the cousin of Mary, who, he heard, 
was then at Brussels, he started off somewhat hurriedly to Flanders. 
He had not travelled many miles, when he was met by Don Juan de 
Mendoza, the Imperial Minister, accompanied by a splendid retinue. 
The Emperor had several reasons why it was inexpedient for Pole to 
visit England at the present time. The Spanish match was under 
discussion, and Charles was most anxious that the English people 
should not be unnecessarily irritated until the marriage had taken 
place. The question of the revival of the Catholic religion had 
caused the position of the Princess Elizabeth to become very for- 
midable. Mary was not popular. The people, hating the Spaniards 
and the authority of the Pope, were ready at the slightest provocation 
to break out into revolt. The arrival of Pole in the capacity of 
legate, whilst this feeling was uppermost, could only result in evil— 
the marriage between Philip and Mary would be broken off by the 
angry English, and the nation strengthened in its atheism and its 
Protestantism. Such were the reasons which the imperial ambas- 
sador at the court of Mary had given to his master for the deferring of 
Pole’s mission, and Charles determined to act upon them. The 
Emperor cared very little whether England was Catholic or not; but 
he cared very much whether she was to be his ally or the opposite in 
his war against France. Mendoza was therefore at once despatched 
to stay the progress of the Cardinal. The envoy greeted Pole with 
every homage that courtesy could inspire, and then delivered his 
orders. It was the wish both of the Emperor and of the Queen of 
England, he said, that the legate should not proceed farther on 
his journey. The time was not meet either to propound proposals of 
peace between the Empire and France, or to assert the authority of 
the Papacy in England. Important matters had to be first settled 
before the mission of his Grace could be entered upon. The Spanish 
marriage must have taken place, and England assured, before she 
did homage to the Holy See, that the Pope would not interfere with 
the secularisation of Church property. At present the opportunity 
was not fitting, and it was the request of his Imperial Majesty that 
the legate should return to Dillingen until the hour was more pro- 
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pitious for the object his grace had at heart. With these views Pole far 
from agreed ; aware, however, that without the assistance of the Emperor 
his mission would be futile, he felt he had no alternative but to retrace 
his steps to the convent, and await the “ fitting opportunity.”! 

Still, he had no intention of tamely submitting to this rebuff. He 
was an Englishman, and he believed he knew better than any foreign 
potentate what was the best course to pursue to gain the hearts of 
his countrymen. Full of zeal, intent upon one end, and listening 
only to the opinions of the English Catholics, he felt assured that he 
had but to land at Dover and hold on high his legate’s cross for the 
people to flock around him and repudiate their heresy. He believed 
that England was still the England of the days when he was an under- 
graduate at Magdalen and preparing for the Church. He was ignorant 
of the liberalism that during the interval of his exile had impregnated 
all classes, making the power and pretensions of the Papacy to stink in 
the nostrils of Protestant and infidel England. His pen was always 
his great solace, and now he wrote to the Emperor. The more he 
considered this stoppage, he said, the less did it seem to him in 
accordance with the honour of the Apostolic See and with the 
obligation of Queen Mary to God and to her own advantage. To 
delay the obedience of England to the Church was most unwise. 
The principal foundation of Mary’s right to the crown rested on the 
legitimacy of her mother’s marriage, which depended on the Papal 
dispensation. Hence, by abrogating the authority of the Pope, the 
right of the Queen to the English throne was in like manner abro- 
gated, and by deferring the establishment of the Papal authority the 
establishment of Mary’s right of succession was also deferred. It 
therefore seemed that the “maturity of the time” depended entirely 
on the arrival of the Papal legate in England to confirm the Queen’s 
claim to the crown. He therefore begged his Imperial Majesty to 
find means for speedily removing any impediment to this journey, so 
that he, Pole, might come to Brussels forthwith to fulfil his legatine 
office “for the preservation of peace and the unity of the Church, to 
the honour of God, the general benefit of Christendom, the personal 
advantage of the Queen of England, and the increase of the honour 
of the Emperor.” ? 

To Mary he wrote in a more imperative strain. It ill became 
her, he lectured, to dissemble this cause of the union and obedience 
of the Church and to hide the light that Christ had given her 
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to illumine the whole kingdom under a bushel for dread of turmoil. 
He who had so miraculously assisted her in the past would 
assuredly assist her in the future. England had thrown herself over- 
board from St. Peter’s ship; but God and the Apostolic See had 
shown her the mode of escaping from the waves by re-entering the 
vessel. Those who remained out of the ark and were overwhelmed 
by the flood at the time of the Deluge never, he wafned, incurred 
greater danger than those whose souls were now flooded by increasing 
cupidity and depraved opinions. Nor must her Majesty suppose herself 
in less danger because in her mind she had never departed from the 
ark or from her obedience to the Church, though she had consorted 
with those who plunged overboard. Before her accession such an 
excuse might have been accepted, but the accusation now became all 
the graver since, being saved hers:lf, she ought to save others, just as 
the pilot of a ship put his hand at once to the helm, but if he delayed, 
hesitated, and consulted in the mean while, the crew would perish- 
Her Majesty had received from God the spirit of counsel ; let her be 
guided by it, and not by the mere instincts of nature. It was of far 
more importance for her kingdom to become the spouse of the Church 
than for herself to be united to the most powerful potentate. He 
hoped to hear from her that he was to proceed on his way.' 

This letter had the desired result. Mary wrote to the Bishop of 
Norwich, her ambassador at Brussels, commissioning him to receive 
the legate and to introduce him to the Emperor. She also requested 
him to deliver a message in her name to Pole to the effect that she 
hoped in the Divine goodness soon to see the Cardinal in his native 
land, when she should be able more freely and fully to unbosom herself 
to him, and that his coming would give her very good comfort.? A few 
days later the legate received a letter from the Emperor inviting him 
to Brussels, saying that “ the sooner he went thither the better would 
his Majesty be pleased.” On the receipt of this grateful intelligence 
Pole immediately set out on his travels. As he approached Brussels 
he was met by the Duke of Savoy and a vast retinue of the Flemish 
nobility and clergy, and conducted to his quarters within the town. 
The following day he had a long interview with the Emperor, but the 
result of the conversation was not satisfactory. The Empire was not 
averse to peace with France, explained Charles, but it was not content 
with the terms that had hitherto been proposed, “ provided means be 
found,” said he, “ for making a peace fair and durable. I never intend 
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to exclude the negotiations.” And, as regarded England, Pole now 
saw for himself, without the convincing arguments of the Emperor, 
that the hour had not yet come for him to cross the narrow seas and 
absolve the heretic. The people had risen against the Spanish 
match; Wyatt, with his disaffected troops, was marching upon 
London ; Mary was in supreme danger. For weeks Pole scanned 
the news with the keenest anxiety ; then, to his joy, he saw that all 
occasion for fear was over, and that the Queen was more solidly 
established on the throne than ever. Wyatt had failed; sentence of 
death was freely passed upon the rebels ; opposition had been silenced. 

And now the great desire of the heart of Mary was to be accom- 
plished. Philip, to whom she had been united by proxy some weeks 
before, landed at Dover, and his love-sick wife was folded in his cold 
and mercenary embraces. The legate, watching the turn of events from 
his lodgings at Brussels, wrote to the husband congratulating him 
and wishing him all prosperity. He had, he said,' a double claim to 
be heard, being legate from the Pope for the purpose of reconciling 
England to the Church, and of establishing peace between the Empire 
and France. This union between England and Spain encouraged him 
to hope for the best. The Queen, to whom the crown belonged by 
hereditary right, had always looked with a favourable eye upon His 
Majesty, admiring his endowments and prerogatives, but especially 
his inherited title of “Catholic.” And she had now summoned him 
to be joined in the most holy bond of matrimony for the defence 
and maintenance of that Catholic faith which had been so harassed 
in England. At the same time, the Cardinal wrote to Mary reminding 
her that her kingdom was as yet outside the pale of the Church, and 
that she should not rest till England had made her peace with the 
Holy See. He was there to receive her and her subjects, let them 
not turn a deaf ear to the divine summons. 

Still, months sped on, and no humble request was despatched to 
Brussels to bid the legate cross the sea and accept the penitent submis- 
sion of the wanderers from the fold. No messenger knocked at his 
door, no letter came addressed to him. Pole was mortified and was 
waxing impatient. If Mary were sincere in her wishes, no obstacle 
now stood in her way. Her throne was safe, her kingdom settled, the 
Spanish match consummated ; no State reasons could be alleged why 
it was advisable to delay any longer reconciliation with Rome. Pole 
again took up his pen and wrote to Philip. It was now a year since, 
he complained,” that he commenced knocking at Philip’s gate, but as 
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yet no one had opened its doors to him. Were the king to ask, “ Who 
knocks?” he would receive the reply, “Iam he who, in order 
not to exclude your consort from the palace of England, endured 
expulsion from home and country and twenty years of exile.” 
Were he only to say this, did it not make him seem worthy to 
return to his country and have access to the king? But since he 
was not acting in his own name, nor as a private person, he knocked 
and demanded in the name and person of the Vicegerent of the King 
of Kings and the Pastor of men, namely, the successor of Peter, or 
rather Peter himself, whose authority, heretofore so flourishing and 
vigorous in England, was now ignored and rejected. We know, he 
said, how Mary welcomed the apostle released by an angel from his ~ 
prison when he knocked at the door, but could the same be said of 
Mary the Queen? Was it fear or joy that forbade her to open the door, 
above all, now that she had heard the voice of Peter, and knew for 
certain that he had been long knocking? Well did he know that 
the Queen rejoiced—but she also feared ; had she not feared, she would 
not have so long delayed. If she rejoiced in Peter’s release, if she 
acknowledged the miracle of her accession, what prevented her from 
giving him admittance when he came to the gate, and returning due 
thanks to God, especially now that Herod was dead and she had 
inherited his whole empire? The Cardinal therefore wrote to Philip, 
“a most religious prince,” to remove the fears of his consort and to 
lead her in the right path. Other ambassadors, said Pole reproachfully, 
have had the door opened to them, while alone to the legate it had 
remained closed. It was for King Philip to consider whether, being a 
Catholic prince and one who had inherited the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith,” it became him to receive all foreign ministers who 
approached him to offer congratulations, whilst the legate of St. Peter’s 
successor—that legate, too, who had been sent to confirm his Majesty 
on his throne—was denied admission. Might it not be feared lest 
Christ took offence at the immediate reception of the ambassadors of all 
other princes, whilst His own ambassador remained waiting without ? 
The reception of Christ’s legate should have taken precedence of all ; 
as in every building the foundation stone was entitled to the first place. 
The kingdom could not be secure unless based on obedience to the 
Church, which, when abolished, discord at once arose andj the pro- 
sperity of the realm vanished. ‘Therefore it was imperative upon his 
Majesty to receive forthwith him who had been sent by God and 
His Vicar. 

This letter brought matters to a crisis. If Pole were ever to land 
in England, the present moment was as opportune for the purpose 
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as any other. A messenger was accordingly despatched to Brussels 
to arrange certain details. The legate was to pledge himself 
not to interfere with such Church property as had been secularised 
in the last two reigns ; and as it was considered advisable that he 
should enter England, not as legate, but as a Prince of the Church 
and an Englishman, he was to comply with this decision. These 
points settled, Pole prepared for his journey. 

Lord Paget and Sir Edward Hastings, the Master of the Horse, 
crossed the Channel to escort him to England. The envoys were 
charmed with the Cardinal. ‘“Whensoever he shall be in Eng- 
land,” they wrote to their Queen,' “believe that country shall fare 
the better for him, for he is the man of God, full of all godliness and 
virtue, ready to humble himself to all fashions that may do good.” 
From Brussels to Calais his Eminence travelled by easy stages, “ for 
his weak body,” said Paget, “can make no great journeys, and his 
estate also is to be considered.” At Calais he was received by the 
governor with every honour ; the bells rang, the men-of-war in the 
harbour fired salutes, and an enthusiastic crowd cheered his name 
and mission in front of his lodgings. The next day, the weather 
being propitious, Pole crossed over to Dover, and having rested the 
night, took horse, escorted by a powerful cavalcade of neighbouring 
gentry, to Canterbury. As the legate passed slowly along that un- 
dulating highway, trod by the feet of so many pilgrims, which leads 
to the famous cathedral town, not a hostile glance was levelled at 
him, not an irreverent remark was heard. Some looked on in silent 
curiosity ; others knelt in the roadway and bent their heads beneath 
the blessing hand ; from the throats of most of them rose the cry, 
“ God save your Grace,” for, cardinal or no, he came of the proud 
stock of the Plantagenets, and in those days Englishmen thought far 
from lightly of the names which were then historical in the land. 
From Canterbury Pole rode slowly on to Rochester, where he became 
the guest of Lord Cobham. At Gravesend was moored the legate’s 
barge, splendid in its trappings, and with the silver cross, which he 
had now received permission to exhibit, conspicuous at its prow. 
He sailed down the Thames, the river being crowded with gaily 
dressed craft, and, after a voyage of three hours, landed at Whitehall 
Stairs, where he was received by Philip and Mary with every appear- 
ance of homage and affection. Lambeth Palace, now that Cranmer 
had been deposed, was assigned him as his quarters. 

St. Andrew’s Day had been fixed for the solemn ceremony of 
restoring backsliding England to the Apostolic fold. When the 
' State Papers, Foreign, November 13, 1554 ; edited by W. B. Turnbull. 
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appointed time arrived the greatest excitement prevailed, and it was 
remarked that many of the lower classes who hung about Lambeth 
and the Palace gates were in tears. Those who spoke disparagingly 
of what was about to take place were in the minority, and but few 
dared to give open expression to adverse opinions. The tone of the 
people was reverent and charged with deep emotion. Parliament 
met in the early dusk of a November afternoon at Whitehall. Ona 
raised dais sat the King and Queen under a canopy of cloth of gold, 
with the Cardinal on their right, his chair slightly in advance of the 
royal seat. Facing the distinguished three, crowding every inch of the 
great hall, were the nobles and the commons, with such spectators as 
had obtained permission to attend. When silence had been restored, 
Gardiner, then Lord Chancellor, at the bidding of their majesties, 
opened the proceedings. He read from a written paper, and his 
words were to the effect that England, represented by her Parlia- 
ment, expressed her deep repentance for her past schism and dis- 
obedience, and implored the Apostolic See to receive her again into 
the bosom and unity of Christ’s Church. The perusal finished, 
all eyes were fixed upon Pole. The moment that he had so long 
prayed for in his cell by the waters of the Lago di Guarda had at 
last arrived, the end for which he had defied sickness and fatigue 
had been attained, the goal of his ambition had been reached, and 
before him stood the once proud, rebellious England, penitent and 
submissive, begging grace for her misdeeds. His heart was full, and 
his voice trembled as he spoke a few prefatory words from his chair. 
England, he said, should indeed be grateful to the Almighty for 
bringing her to the unity of the Church and to the obedience of the 
See Apostolic. As in the days of the primitive Church she had been 
the first to be called from heathenism to Christianity, so now she 
was the first of Protestant peoples to whom grace had been granted 
to repent her of her past heresy. If heaven, he exclaimed, rejoiced 
over the conversion of one penitent sinner, how great must be the 
celestial joy over the conversion of an entire nation! Then he rose 
from his seat and lifted his right hand. 

The moment of reconciliation had arrived ; the whole audience 
fell on their knees and awaited in the stillest silence, broken 
only now and then by the smothered sob of an emotion that could 
not be controlled, the removal of the ban of excommunication. 
“ Our Lord Jesus Christ,” said the legate in tones that filled every 
corner of the chamber, “who has through His most precious blood 
redeemed and washed us from all our sins and iniquities, that He 
might purchase unto Himself a glorious spouse without spot or 
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wrinkle, whom the Father has appointed Head over all His Church ; 
He by His mercy absolves you, and We, by Apostolic authority given 
unto us by the Most Holy Lord Pope Julius the Third, His vice- 
gerent on earth, do absolve and deliver you and every of you, with 
this whole realm and the dominions thereof, from all heresy and 
schism and from all and every judgment, censure, and pain for that 
cause incurred. And We do restore you again into the unity of Our 
Mother the Holy Church, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” His words ended, there rose up, from the 
relieved yet awe-stricken congregation, “‘a spontaneous and repeated 
shout of Amen,amen.”! Their majesties now made a move, followed 
by their subjects, to the Palace chapel, where the organ pealed forth 
the jubilant strains of the 7? Deum. 

Alone in his chamber at Lambeth, with a heart full of gratitude 
that the great object of his life had been permitted to be tealised, 
Pole took up his pen to inform his master of the success of his 
“ Holy Mission.” He described in detail the chief features of the 
ceremony. “It took place,” he said, “in full Parliament, in the 
presence of the sovereigns, with such universal consent and applause, 
that when at the close I gave absolution by blessing the congrega- 
tion, there was a spontaneous and repeated shout of ‘Amen, amen.’” 
He bestowed exuberant praise upon Philip and Mary. Philip, though 
the husband and therefore the head of the spouse, yet treated his wife 
with such deference as to appear her son, “‘ thus giving promise of 
the best result.” As for Mary, “she has spiritually generated England 
before giving birth to that heir of whom there is very great hope.” 
How grateful should we all be to God, to the Pope, and to the Emperor, 
he exclaimed, for concerting so holy a marriage !—‘ A marriage,” 
he cried, his enthusiasm clouding his common sense, and causing him 
to degenerate into terrible blasphemy, “a marriage formed after the 
very pattern of that of Our Most High King, who, being Heir of the 
world, was sent down by His Father from His throne to be at once 
the Spouse and the Son of the Virgin Mary, and be made the Com- 
forter and the Saviour of mankind. So in like manner the greatest 
of all the princes upon earth, the heir of his father’s kingdom, 
departed from his own broad and happy realms, that he might come 
hither into this land of trouble, to be spouse and son of this virgin ; 
for, though husband he be, he so bears himself towards her as if he 
were her son, in order that he may reconcile this nation to Christ and 
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the Church.” Could parallel be more revolting than the comparison 
of Philip, cruel and licentious, with the Redeemer of mankind ! 

England had sworn fealty to the Pope; still, the object of the 
legate was twofold—to have the Papal supremacy acknowledged, and 
to stamp out the heresies that had sprung up in the English Church. 
A kind and amiable man in private life, Pole was severity itself where 
the favourite tenet of his creed was concerned. He would use all 
his persuasive powers to convert the heretic from his errors; but if 
such a one persistently refused to turn towards the light, let him at 
once be put away and cast into outer darkness. In the memor- 
able Marian persecutions Cardinal Pole took a leading part. His 
voice was ever in favour of mercy, provided there seemed a prospect 
of a recantation from the heretic ; but whén no such hope was held 
out, no judge was sterner or more inflexible than the legate. Hard 
and intolerant as he was on these occasions, his conduct was but the 
logical result of a sincere belief in his creed. Outside the pale of the 
Catholic Church he thought there was no salvation ; to bring all within 
the fold was therefore the object of every true son of the Church ; 
those who created schism and disseminated heresies were guilty of 
the most awful of all crimes—the eternal destruction of immortal 
souls. To the man who destroyed the body the penalty of death was 
dealt out ; was he who damned the soul to be more mercifully treated? 
In the eyes of Pole, a heretic was the greatest enemy of God and 
man. “ Forbe you assured,” said he, when lecturing the citizens of 
London upon their sympathy with the Protestant martyrs, “there is 
no kind of men so pernicious to the commonwealth as these heretics 
be ; there are no thieves, no murderers, no adulterers, nor no kind 
of treason to be compared to theirs, who, as it were, undermining the 
chief foundation of all commonwealths, which is religion, maketh an 
entry to all kinds of vices in the most heinous manner.” The con- 
duct of Pole during the short period he held office in England reveals 
the true nature of the creed of Rome where its actions are unfettered 
by the civil power. As a consistent Catholic, possessing the oppor- 
tunity of enforcing his principles, the legate could not, and ought not 
to, have acted otherwise. 

On the condemnation of Cranmer, Pole was raised to the See 
of Canterbury. He was consecrated March 22, 1556, in Grey Friars 
Church, and on the following day took the oath of allegiance to 
the Pope. The new archbishop, attaching much importance to the 
receiving of the pall from Rome, declined to enter upon his duties 
until such article had arrived, and thus, as it were, expressed the 
full Papal approval of the appointment. His Grace had not long to 
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wait. A few days after his consecration Pole, “accompanied by 
many lords and barons, and by some of the members of the Council,” 
repaired to Bow Church, and there with all solemnity received the 
pall. On the conclusion of the ceremony he was asked by the 
parishioners if he would deign ‘“‘to commence by giving some 
spiritual food to those souls which God had committed to his charge.” 
The legate at once complied with their request. There were some, 
doubtless, among his congregation, he said,' who would listen to him 
out of curiosity or to criticise his words, but to such he would 
observe that any other learned and elegant scholar might satisfy them 
vastly better than he was able. Still, he was sure there were also 
some who would listen to him for the fame of the Word of God, and 
these he was ready to satisfy, for never should the words of Holy Writ 
be applied to him: “The young children ask bread, and no man 
breaketh it unto them.” Neither would he imitate those masters who, 
eating white bread, give black and unsifted to their servants. He 
would give them the same as he himself ate, and this bread was 
nothing but the Word of God, which, received in the form and sense 
in which it was offered, produced miraculous effects and bore the 
fruit of life for him who embraced it. After alluding to the cause of 
his coming into England, “ for the sake of reconciling this kingdom 
to God, from whom it had so miserably severed itself, like a limb 
from its head,” he proceeded to explain the ceremony and signifi- 
cance of the pall which he had just received. ‘So long ago,” he 
said, “as in the time of the Primitive Church, when any one was 
consecrated as archbishop, by which consecration a power was con- 
ferred of such a nature as to be supreme after that of Christ’s Vicar 
on earth, yet it was not lawful to exercise such power until after 
having received this fa//ium, which, being taken from the body of 
St. Peter and placed on the archbishop elect, merely signified that, as 
his power and authority proceeded from that body, so likewise in all 
his actions he was bound to render a corresponding obedience, like 
that of members to their head. Thus our Holy Mother Church, ever 
guided by the Holy Spirit, ordained this ceremony, lest the arch- 
bishops, having such great authority and detaching themselves from 
their head, they might cause much turmoil and disorder in the 
Church, instead of acknowledging this power as held neither of 
themselves, nor of others but solely of Christ’s Vicar, who is the 
Roman Pontiff, so that by this regulation the unity of the Church 
might be preserved for ever. And though in bygone times it 
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was greatly disturbed by certain archbishops and patriarchs, it has 
nevertheless been seen for a notable example that those who acted 
thus, together with the countries committed to their government, 
have been by God most severely punished, as were the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople and of Alexandria, who, having strayed and separated 
themselves from this unity, passed, by the just judgment of God, 
under the cruel tyranny and insupportable yoke of the Turks, under 
which they existed so miserably for so long a while, as is notorious to 
everybody. The Archbishop of Ravenna, in like manner, of yore 
greatly opposed this unity, but at length, perceiving his error, was 
reconciled to and rejoined this head. Thus, then, an archbishop 
cannot exercise the power given him by the act of consecration 
until he receive authority to do so by means of this fa//ium, taken, as 
I have said, from the body of St. Peter, and transmitted to him by 
Christ’s Vicar. .... And the archbishops so being invested with 
this pa/dium made of the wool of lambs, and in the form of a cross, 
ought at the same time to array themselves in humility, charity, and 
patience, and take up the cross, and be ever ready in need to peril 
their own lives for the salvation of their flocks, and by all their 
actions pray the immaculate Lamb for the gift of prudence and of 
good government, both of themselves and of those committed to 
their care.” 

After having delivered this lecture upon the pall, the reception of 
which had so often led to disputes between England and Rome, 
Pole then descanted upon the charms of peace. There was only 
one way, he said, of obtaining true peace. It was not to be found in 
the science of philosophers, in the wealth of the rich, in the honours 
and pleasures of the great. Solomon tasted all the most exquisite 
delights that man in this world could enjoy, and yet at the end he said 
openly that everything was but vanity and vexation of spirit. True 
peace and felicity were only to be found in the fear of God and the 
execution of His holy commandments. And such peace was open 
to all classes to obtain, for the only things necessary were to em- 
brace Christ our Saviour, who was our true peace, and to obey the 
teachings of the Church. ‘“ The which peace,” said Pole, with tears 
in his eyes, “will quiet your hearts, illumine your minds, and cause 
you to despise the vain and transitory affairs of this world, making 
you journey in the way of the Lord, possessing in yourselves the light 
of life eternal; and when listening to the Word of God, should you 
perchance ever doubt of any point, you should ask its explanation 
with all humility, as did the glorious Virgin, and not with a dispo- 
sition to judge the Word of God as it was judged by Eve, interpreting 
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it according to your own sense, but rather that, by knowing the will 
of God, you may be better enabled to execute it. And to whom will 
you apply for this information ?—surely, to none others than to those 
whom God has appointed through His spouse the Church, with which 
it will ever remain till the end of time, namely to your curates and 
ordinaries; and immediately on hearing in what sense you ought to 
take it conformably to the doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church, 
then ought you to be ready to execute what you know to be the will 
of God in like manner as did the glorious Virgin, who said, ‘ Ecce 
ancilla Domini, fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum ;’ and do you thus 
make a sacrifice of your hearts to God and be ready to keep His holy 
commandments, and then He will come to you, and dwell with you, 
bringing you the true internal peace, together with the treasure of His 
wisdom, giving you in this world extreme happiness, and in the 
other, life and peace eternal; which may God grant to all for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

“TI confess to you honestly,” wrote Marco Faitta, the Cardinal’s 
secretary,' to Yppolito Chizzola, a priest of Venice—who, by the way, 
was accused at Rome of Lutheranism—“ and in all truth, that the 
greater the grace with which his Right Reverend Lordship delivered 
this brief sermon thus unprepared, by so much the less is that with 
which I have described it, omitting moreover many things which I 
did not write down at the moment, because I was unable to follow 
so rapidly as he preached.” On the conclusion of the sermon the 
Cardinal went to dine with the Earl of Pembroke, “ this being the 
first time he has eaten abroad, and the said earl treated him very 
honourably.” 

Legate and archbishop, a prince of the Church and the constant 
adviser of the throne, Pole had obtained, of honour and dignity, 
almost all that the world had in its gift. He was now, when his 
prosperity was most dazzling, to take to heart his own words and learn 
by his own mortifications that mundane glory was but vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Seated in the chair of St. Peter was now no longer 
the friendly Julius, but a pontiff who had always proved himself the 
bitterest enemy of the English legate. John Peter Caraffa had been 
elected, solely by the influence of France, to wear the tiara as 
Paul IV., and consequently his sympathies in the political disputes 
of the hour were entirely French. War, in spite of the diplomatic 
efforts of Pole to cement a peace between the two countries, had 
broken out between Spain and France, and England had been 
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gradually drawn into the struggle. The Pope hotly espoused the 
cause of France, and openly showed himself the foe of the Empire. 
He accordingly declared that it was impossible for him to be 
represented in a country with which he was at war, and cancelled: 
Pole’s commission. Mary was almost beside herself at this step ; 
she was now aware of the infidelities of her husband, and of his 
insolent indifference towards her ; she was detested by the nation 
on account of her bigotry ; the only two consolations she possessed 
were her religion and the companionship of the legate who, during 
the absence of Philip, had been appointed her counsellor and 
adviser. And now to her awful dismay the Pope, for whom she had 
sacrificed her subjects’ affection, had become her enemy, and the one 
friend she owned in her solitude was to be deprived of his chief 
dignity! She wrote a letter of remonstrance to the Vatican, alluding 
to the services she had rendered the Holy See, and stating how 
necessary it was in the present condition of England that a legate 
with supreme authority should be on the spot to direct and control 
affairs ; she concluded by imploring Paul to reconsider his decision, 
and to grant her request. Her petition was strongly supported by 
the council, who spoke in the highest terms of Pole, and at the same 
time informed the Supreme Pontiff that the legatine authority had 
been immemorially attached to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Paul, softened by this pleading from those who had served him so 
well, replied that he would gratify the wishes of the Queen ; but at 
the same time he resolved to wound Pole. His holiness agreed to be 
represented in England by a legate, but transferred the commission 
from its present holder to one Peto, a Greenwich friar. To add 
insult to injury, Paul gave as his reason for this change of appoint- 
ment that Pole, the earnest, the zealous, the most devoted of 
Catholics, was suspected of heresy! To the grief of the Supreme 
Pontiff, however, the cause he favoured was not successful. Spain 
was everywhere triumphant, and after the battle of St. Quentin, Paul 
thought it more prudent to sever his alliance with France and come 
to terms with Philip. Once more, therefore, there was peace between 
England and the Vatican ; still, the late unhappy legate was to derive 
no benefit from the advantages that accrued from the pacification. 
The Pope refused to reinstate him in the office of legate, though 
the Greenwich friar was dead, having passed away shortly after the 
appointment had been conferred on him. In vain Pole pleaded with 
hisenemy. He alluded to the services he had given the Church— 
services such as no other legate had rendered for centuries ; to the 
zeal which he had displayed in England ; to the devotion to Rome, 
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which had been the chief feature in his career ; and then in his old 
age, after such a faithful past, to be degraded on account of heresy ! 
It was hard, it was cruel. ‘Your holiness,” he moaned, “is taking my 
life from me when you take from me the reputation of orthodoxy.” 
He spoke truly. Mortification, anxiety, and a humiliation that 
he knew was not deserved, were eating into his very heart and rapidly 
shortening his days. He had never been strong, and his sickly frame, 
weakened by recent ague and fever, was robbed of the vitality neces- 
sary to make a stand against the depression caused by severe dis- 
appointment and grievous injustice. He died within a few hours of 
the demise of his cousin and queen. Feeble and limited as was his 
view of the change of feeling consequent upon the accession of 
Elizabeth, he saw enough to prove to him that his “holy mission” 
had been a failure, and that a religion founded by force and built up 
by persecution is a vain and unstable thing, only requiring the 
terrorism that establishes it to be withdrawn to fall in swift ruin to the 


ground. 
ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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DR. ¥OHNSON AND THE FLEET- 
STREET TAVERNS. 


HE traces of Dr. Johnson in this metropolis are fast passing 
away. ‘They were always interesting, owing to the feeling that 
they help us to realise many of the scenes depicted in Johnson’s 
great work. Yet these are disappearing, and must disappear with 
the work of demolition and “opening up,” though this last process 
amounts often to shutting up agreeable associations and pleasant 
memorials. The work, however, is not to be averted; it is as impera- 
tive as Fate; and if Shakespeare’s house stood in the line of a new 
street, the Board of Works would take order that it came down. 

Fleet Street is specially sacred to the memory of the Doctor. 
But Fleet Street is also the favourite scene of action for the spoiler. 
Temple Bar, on which Goldsmith jested with him, came down not long 
ago. His chambers in the Inner Temple Lane just by the entrance 
were levelled some years ago. They must have been like the over- 
hanging houses at the entrance of Middle Temple Lane, one of 
the most curious bits of old work in London—substantial too, and in 
good order for their age. We recollect the doorway of his room 
being set up for auction by Messrs. Puttick or Messrs. Sotheby. One 
Dr. Richardson, who has written some curious recollections, declares 
that those who inhabited those rooms took a special pride in the former 
occupancy. 

Fleet Street, interesting in so many ways, is remarkable for many 
curious little courts and passages into which you make entry under 
small archways. These are “Johnson’s Court,” “ Bolt Court,” 
“ Racquet Court,” and the like. Indeed, it is evident that the 
curious little passage which leads in to the “Cock” must have been 
originally an entrance to one of these courts on which the tavern 
gradually encroached. Much the same are found in the Borough, 
only these lead into great courts and inn yards. But in Fleet Street 
they are specially interesting, for we can fancy the Doctor tramping 
up to his favourite tavern. 

Passing into the dark alley known as “Wine Office Court,” we 
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come to the “‘ Old Cheshire Cheese,” in a narrow flagged passage, 
the house or wall on the other side quite close and excluding all 
light. The “Cheese” looks, indeed, a sort of dark den, an inferior 
public-house, its grimed windows like those of a shop which we can 
look in at from the passage. On entering, there is the little bar 
facing us, and always the essence of snugness and cosyness ; to the 
right a small room, to the left a bigger one. This is the “ Cheshire 
Cheese,” with its dirty walls and sawdusted floor, a few benches put 
against the wall, and two or three rude tables of the rudest kind against 
the wall. The grill is heard hissing in some back region, where the chop 
or small steak is being prepared; and it may be said, en passant, that 
the flavour and treatment of the chop and “ small dinner steak ”—are 
there breakfast and luncheon steaks here ?—are quite different from 
those newer and more pretentious grills which have lately sprung up. 
On the wall is a testimonial portrait of a rather bloated waiter—Todd, I 
think, by name—dquite suggestive of the late Mr. Liston. He is hold- 
ing up his corkscrew of office to an expectant guest, either in a 
warning or exultant way, as if he had extracted the cork in a masterly 
style. Underneath is a boastful inscription that it was painted in 
1812, to be hung up as an heirloom and handed down, having been 
executed under the reign of Dolamore, who then owned the place. 
It has its regular habitués ; and on Saturday or Friday there is a 
famous “rump-steak pie,” which draws a larger attendance; for it 
is considered that you may search the wide world round without 
matching that succulent delicacy. These great savoury meat pies 
do not kindle the ardour of many persons, being rather strong for 
the stomachs of babes. 

Well, then, hither it was that Dr. Johnson used to repair. True, 
neither Boswell, nor Hawkins, nor after them Mr. Croker, take note 
of the circumstance ; but there were many things that escaped Mr. 
Croker, diligent as he was. There is, however, excellent evidence 
of the fact. A worthy solicitor named Jay—who is garrulous but 
not unentertaining in a book of anecdotes which he has written— 
frequented the “Cheshire Cheese ” for fifty-five years, during which 
long tavern life, he says, “ I have been interested in seeing young men 
when I first went there, who afterwards married ; then in seeing their 
sons dining there, and often their grandsons, and much gratified by 
observing that most of them succeeded well in life. This applies 
particularly to the lawyers, with whom I have so often dined when 
tudents, when barristers, and some who were afterwards judges. 

“ During the time I have frequented this house, there have been 
only three landlords—Mr. Carlton, Mr. Dolamore, and Mr. Beaufoy 
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Moore, the present landlord; and during each successive occupa- 
tion the business has increased. I may here mention that, when I 
first visited the house, I used to meet several very old gentlemen who 
remembered Dr. Johnson nightly at the ‘ Cheshire Cheese’; and 
they have told me, what is not generally known, that the Doctor, 
whilst living in the Temple, always went to the ‘ Mitre’ or the 
‘Essex Head’; but when he removed to ‘Gough Square’ and 
‘Bolt Court,’ he was a constant visitor at the ‘Cheshire Cheese,’ 
because nothing but a hurricane would have induced him to cross 
Fleet Street. All round this neighbourhood, if you want to rent a 
room or an office, you are sure to be told that it was once the 
residence of either Dr. Johnson or Oliver Goldsmith! Be that as 
it may, it is an interesting locality, and a pleasing sign—the ‘ Old 
Cheshire Cheese Tavern,’ Wine-office Court, Fleet Street—which 
will afford the present generation, it is hoped, for some time to 
come, an opportunity of witnessing the kind of tavern in which 
our forefathers delighted to assemble for refreshment.” 

Doctor Johnson died in 1788—and this solicitor’s acquaint- 
ance with the place began scarcely twenty years after the Doctor's 
death. The old frequenter’s memory would therefore have been 
very fresh. His dedication, too, is pleasant. This worthy reminiscent 
dedicates his labours, in a quaint inscription, “To the Lawyers 
and Gentlemen with whom I have dined for more than half a 
century at the ‘Old Cheshire Cheese Tavern,’ Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street ; this work is respectfully dedicated by their obedient 
servant, Cyrus Jay.” 

The reader will note the pleasant distinction between lawyers 
and gentlemen. “I often dined at the ‘Mitre’ and the ‘Cheshire 
Cheese;’ Johnson and his friends, I was informed, used to do the 
same, and I was told I should meet individuals who had met them 
there ; this I found to be correct. The company then was more 
select than in later times. Johnson had been dead above twenty 
years, but there were Fleet Street tradesmen who well remembered 
both Johnson and Goldsmith in those places. There was Tyers, a 
silk merchant of Ludgate Hill, with Colonel Lawrence, who carried 
the colours of the twentieth regiment at the battle of Minden, ever 
fond of repeating that his regimental comrades bore the brunt of that 
celebrated day. ‘The evening was the time we thus met, when the 
day’s business was over. Few then, comparatively, lived at a distance 
from their offices or shops; if they did, it was mostly in country 
residences, some way beyond the suburbs of town, to which they 
repaired on the Saturday, returning on the Monday morning. There 
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was also a sprinkling of lawyers, old demi-soldes, and men of science. 
Among the latter, was a Mr. Adams, an optician of Fleet Street, from 
whom I obtained information about barometers, for I had been 
an early experimentalist. The left-hand room on entering the 
‘Cheshire,’ and the table on the right on entering that room, 
having the window at the end, was the table occupied by Johnson 
and his friends almost uniformly. This table and the room are now 
as they were when I first saw them, having had the curiosity to visit 
them recently. They were, and are, too, as Johnson and his friends 
left them in their time. Johnson’s seat was always in the window, 
and Goldsmith sat on his left hand.” 

On the other side of Fleet Street we can see the “ Mitre Tavern,” 
closing up the end of a court—but not the old original “ Mitre” 
where Johnson sat with Boswell. It was pulled down within living 
memory, and with it the corner in which the sage used to sit, and which 
was religiously marked by his bust. Yet even as it stands in its 
restoration there is something quaint in the feeling, as you enter 
through a low covered passage from Fleet Street, and see its cheerful 
open door at theend. There are other taverns with such approaches 
in the street. The “Old Bell” is curiously retired. The passage to 
the “ Mitre” is as it was in Johnson’s day, and his eyes must have 
been often raised to the old beams that support its roof. Even in 
its modern shape it retains much that is old-fashioned and rococo. 
It is like a country tavern in London, with its “ordinary” at noon— 
and a good one too—and its retirement so close and yet so far from 
the hum and clatter of Fleet Street. 

We have yet another tavern to which we can track him, and which 
still “‘ stands where it did.” We pass from the open Place where St. 
Clement-Danes stands—one of the most Dutch-like spots in London, 
to which idea the quaint and rather elegant tower lends itself. To 
hear its chimes, not at midnight, but on some December evening, 
when the steeple is projected on a cold blue background, while you 
can see the shadows of the ringers in the bell-tower, is a picturesque 
feeling. They fling out their janglings more wildly than any peal in 
London ; they are nearer the ground, and the hurly-burly is rhelodious 
enough. Those tones the Doctor often heard in Gough Square and 
Bolt Court, and inside he had his favourite seat, to this day reve- 
rently marked by a plate and inscription. Yet St. Clement’s is in a 
precarious condition, and when the Law Courts are completed its 
fate will be decided. 

It is, perhaps, GoucH SQuarg, to which one of the little passages 
out of Fleet Street leads, that most faithfully preserves the memory 
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of Johnson. It is rather a court than a square; so small is it that 
carriages could never have entered, and it is surrounded with good old 
brick houses that in their day were of some pretensions. A worthy 
society has fixed a tablet in the wall, recording that “ Here lived 
Samuel Johnson.” The houses are of the good sound old brick ; 
some have carved porticoes, and one is set off by two rather elegant 
Corinthian pilasters. There is a pleasant flavour of grave old 
fashion and retirement about the place, and little has, as yet, been 
touched or pulled down. Johnson’s house faces us, and is about the 
most conspicuous. He had, of course, merely rooms, as it is a 
rather large mansion, a little shaken and awry, queerly shaped about 
the upper story, but snug and compact. It is now “a commercial 
family boarding-house,” and the hall is “cozy” to a degree, with its 
panelled dado running round and up the twisted stairs in short easy 
lengths of four or five steps, with a landing—which would suit the 
Doctor’s chest. The whole isin harmony. We can see him labouring 
up the creaking stairs. A few peaceful trades are in occupation of the 
place—printers, and the like. It is an old-world spot, and has an 
old-world air. It suggests a snug country inn. 

But, turning to Essex Street, and not many doors down on the 
left, at the corner of a little cross-passage, leading to the pretty Temple 
gate, with its light iron work, we come on the Essex Heap TAVERN, 
an old, mean public-house of well-grimed brick. It was here, in his 
decay, that Johnson set up a kind of superior club, the “Ivy Lane.” 
Boswell is angry with Hawkins for calling it “an alehouse,” as if in 
contempt; but certainly, while the “Cheshire Cheese,” the “ Mitre,” 
and the “Cock” are taverns, this seems to have been more within 
the category of an ale- or public-house. It has been so rearranged 
and altered to suit the intentions and purposes of the modern 
“ public,” that there is no tracing its former shape. In the passage 
there is a little room known as the “parlour,” underneath which 
accommodation has been found for a cobbler’s stall. They should 
surely have Johnson’s “rules” hung up. Probably they never heard of 
his name, viewing it much as did an officer of the Morning Advertiser 
when notice of a birth was sent from an eminent novelist’s family— 
it was then customary to insert such without charge in the case of 
eminent /i#térateurs—“ Oo is he?” was the reply ; “what ’ouse does 
he keep?” 

We could wish Johnson had been a frequenter of the “Cock,” 
the most perfect subsisting specimen of the old taverns. Temple 
Bar passed away to utter indifference, and even some derision ; the 
old monument was abused, jeered at. Why did it cumber the 
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ground? Yet it was certainly an attraction, That rumbling under 
the old gateway, as you entered Fleet Street, had a certain 
piquancy.. Though it was giving way, it was but an idle pretext 
to say that nothing could be done to repair or restore it. As 
you passed below, you came within the precincts—you entered 
the city. There was the Temple to the right, the old gilt “Cock,” 
not without a certain air of strut and spirit, over the little stunted 
doorway of the tavern on the left. Now all is open and clear—the 
city has no beginning. 

You go through a little squeezed and panelled passage to 
enter, and at the end of the passage you pass the little window of 
the “snuggery,” or bar, of a most inviting sort on a winter's night, 
with something simmering on the hob. There sits one whom we 
might call “ Miss Abbey ”—like Dickens’s directress of the “ Fel- 
lowship Porters”—to whom come the waiters, to receive the good 
hunches of bread, “new or stale,"—which she, according to old 
unvarying rule, chalks down, or up, on the mahogany sill of the door. 
All is duly sawdusted. The ceiling of the long low tavern room 
is on our heads. The windows are small, like skylights, and give 
upon the hilly passage or lane outside. There are “ boxes” -or 
pews all round, with green curtains, of mahogany black as ebony. 
Both the coveted places—say about a sharp Christmas time—are the 
two that face the good fire, on which sings a huge kettle. The 
curious old chimney-piece over it is of carved oak, with strange 
grinning faces, one of which used to delight Dickens, who invited 
people’s attention to it particularly. There is a quaintness, too, in 
the china trays for the pewter mugs, each decorated with an 
effigy of a cock. On application, those in office produce to you a 
well-thumbed copy of Defoe’s “ History of the Plague,” where the 
allusion is made to the establishment, and also a little circular box, 
in which is carefully preserved one of the copper tokens of the house 
—a little lean, battered piece, with the device of a cock, and the 
inscriptions “The Cock Alehouse” and “C. H. M. ATT. 
TEMPLE BARR. 1655.” The “Cock,” says a pleasant writer, 
has “a right thriving aspect, particularly about the hollow and hungry 
hour of noon, when William, the head waiter, becomes corporeally 
manifest, controlling with a certain sententious urbanity the increasing 
demands upon his attentions and those of his subordinate ministers. 
*O plump head waiter of the Cock !’ apostrophises the ‘ Will Water- 
proof’ of the bard who wears the laurel, in a reverie wherein he 
conceives the chief attendant of this venerable tavern to have 
undergone a transition similar to that of Jove’s cupbeaser :— 
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* And hence,’ says he, ‘this halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 
His proper chop to each, 
He looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin dally ; 
I think he came, like Ganymede, 
From some delightful valley.’ 
And of the redoubtable bird avho is supposed to have performed the 
eagle’s part in this abduction he says :— 
* The cock was of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop, 
Stept forward on a firmer leg, 
And cramm’d a plumper crop.’ 
The effigies of this tutelary bird, No. 33, which struts with becoming 
gallantry over the tavern door, are said to have been carved by no 
less a hand than that of the celebrated Grinling Gibbons. The 
Great Fire of London was stayed at Temple Bar, and the ‘Cock’ 
tavern looked upon and survived it; and that it was of some standing 
at that period is proved by the carved fireplace, which appears to 
date at least from the time of James I. The Jn/elligencer, No. 45, 
contains the following advertisement: ‘This is to notify that the 
master of the Cock and Bottle, commonly called the Cock Ale- 
house, at Temple Bar, hath dismissed his servants and shut up his 
house, for this long vacation, intending (God willing) to return at 
Michaelmas next, so that all persons whatsoever, who have any 
Accompts with the said master, or Farthings belonging to the said 
house, are desired to repair thither before the 8th of this instani July, 
and they shall receive satisfaction. ’” 

It is a pity to see that there is not the conservative continuity in 
the line of waiters, which should be found in sucha place. They 
seem to come and go—go rather than come. They used to be all 
“in key,” as it were—had grown stout and old in the service. 
Latterly time, in its whirligig changes, has brought round changes 
almost revolutionary, and we find strange, unsuitable beings in office. 
One was a dry, wiry man of despotic character, who administered on 
new modern principles, unsuited to the easy-going manners of the 
place. He dealt with the customers in a prompt, almost harsh style. 
He knew and recognised no distinction between old frequenters and 
new. I fancy he was not popular. I believe his place was in the new 
“restaurants” ; but here, among the “ boxes” and pews, and on the 
sanded floor, he was an anachronism. So with the old habitués he 
was a perfect fly in the ointment. When he found himself unpopular, 
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he adopted a strange device to recommend himself—the compound- 
ing a curious sauce, which he called “ Pick-ant,” and which he 
invited guests to try. It did not much avail him, and death has 
since removed him to pay his own score. 

The good old “brown stout” is to be had in perfection at the 
“Cock,” and port good in its kind, Thus says Punch on one 
occasion ;— 

LINES WRITTEN AT THE ** Cock,” FLEET STREET, 
(Dedicated to the Laureate and LOVELACE.) 
Champagne will not a dinner make, 

Nor Caviare a meal : 
Men, gluttonous and rich, may take 
Those till they make them ill, 
If I’ve potatoes to my chop, 
And after chop have cheese, 
Angels in Pond and Spiers’s shop 
Know no such luxuries! 


To stray into this cheerful hostelry of a winter’s evening, finding 
snug shelter, recalls one of those scenes in old inn parlours which 
Dickens was so fond of describing. Here are cozy red curtains; the Ii 
world shut out ; warmth and light. Even the creations of the great 
writer—or those that he fancied—are found here ; the Temple clerk, | 
the retired solicitor—dry, quiet men of the Perker class, that have 
come across from their lonely chambers—and sit solitary, content 
with themselves, while they mix comforting brew of “ hot Scotch” 
or “ Irish.” These beings are interesting of their kind, and at times 
there will hardly be a sound in the place, so placid is the old-world 
temper of the Tavern. 

An old frequenter of the ‘‘Cock” remembers the tankards hung 
round in shining rows, each the special vessel of a customer. 

The “ all-knowing ” Timbs—now, with Peter Cunningham, passed 
into the domain of the antiquities they both explored so well—was a 
frequenter of the place, and muses over it, quoting :— 

Ah, but let the rusty theme alone, 
We know not what we know ; 

But for my pliant hour, ’tis gone ; 
’Tis gone, and let it go. 

“ The Apollo Club, at the Devil Tavern, is kept in remembrance 
by Apollo Court, in Fleet Street, nearly opposite ; next door eastward 
of which is an old tavern nearly as well known. It is, perhaps, the 
most primitive place of its kind in the Metropolis : it still possesses a 
fragment of decoration of the time of James I., and the writer remem- 
bers the tavern half a century ago, with considerably more of its 
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original panelling. Three years later we find Pepys frequenting this 
tavern : ‘ 23rd April, 1668. Thence by water to the Temple, and 
there to the Cock Alehouse, and drank, and eat a lobster, and sang, 
and mightily merry. To almost night, I carried Mr. Pierce home, 
and then Knipp and I to the Temple again, and took boat, it being 


>” 


now night. 

In the “ Country Wife,” so lately played in such inimitable style 
by Miss Litton’s troupe, we find Sparkish saying :— 

** Come, but where do we dine?” 

Homer : “ Ev’n where you will.” 

Sparkish: “ At Chateline’s?” 

Dorilant ; “Yes, if you will.” 

Sparkish: “ Or at the ‘ Cock’?” 

Dorilant : “ Yes, if you please.” 

Sparkish : “ Or at the ‘ Dog and Partridge’ ?” 

Homer: “ Ay, if you have a mind to ’t, for we shall dine at 
neither.” 

It is noted, too, in favour of this worthy old tavern, that its 
frequenters have been glad to record their sympathy in a sort of 
affectionate style. Thus the late Mr. Bellew, the elocutionist, was 
glad to introduce this allusion to a favourite haunt in his novel 
“ Blount Tempest”: “In the furthest penfold of the ‘ Cock,’ at 
Temple Bar, sat Geoffrey Tempest. The office hours of Probyn, 
Shirley, and Trigg were over, and Geoffrey had enjoyed his steak, one 
of the unapproachable rump-steaks of the ‘ Cock! THe sat muttering 
Tennyson’s lines— 

Thou fattenest by the greasy gleam 
In haunts of hungry sinners ; 


Old Boxes, larded with the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinners.” ! 


Mr. Mark Lemon, who had to pass the tavern every day on his 
road to the “ Punch” office lower down, lays a scene in one of his 
novels at the little tavern. 

“The ‘Cock,’ in Fleet Street, has been sung by Tennyson, and 
henceforth stands on classic ground. The student in Lempriere 
knows that the cock of old was dedicated to Esculapius, but the 
golden bird in Fleet Street more properly belongs to Themis, for on 
its mahogany shrines, flocks of sheep in the shape of chops and 
kidneys, herds of bullocks cut up into large and small steaks, and 
tons of cheese converted into Welsh rarebits, have been offered up 


+ Blount Tempest, by the Rev, J. C. M. Bellew, vol. ii. chap, iv. p. 90, 
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time out of mind to that legal deity, whilst libations of stout and 
other alcoholic compounds have been freely poured down the gullets 
of his priests and acolytes ; as the Temple is on the opposite side of 
the street, and law, like love, requires to live on something more 
than the flowers of rhetoric. A long narrow passage brings you at 
once to a low-roofed dining-room, divided on each side into boxes 
supplied with the narrowest of seats and tables, the latter covered not 
at all times (we write of times past) with the cleanest of table-cloths ; 
and a superstition prevailed formerly—mind, formerly—that by 
removing the crumb-strewn damask and shaking it, the ‘ coming’ 
had lost all traces of ‘the parting guest!’ The spacious fire-grate, 
amply filled in winter time, gave a cheerful welcome, and on hot 
summer days, from its capacity for ventilation, combined with the 
pervading gloom of the place, made the heat more endurable. A 
young Templar had given his orders—as the phrase runs—and was 
preparing to while away the time necessary to execute them, by a 
perusal of Crabbe’s ‘ Digest,’ when his studious intention was inter- 
rupted by the entrance into the same box of a quasi-military person, 
who with a smile and a bow took his seat composedly. 

“ ¢ Waiter !’ 

“¢ Coming, sir,’ replied that functionary, making his way through 
a door at the upper end of the room, and bawling at the pitch of his 
voice, ‘ Two lamb chops to follow mashed potatoes pint steak very 
well done.’ 

“Extraordinary class of persons are waiters,’ said Elmsley, 
‘never can speak the truth, even in their reckoning. Why could not 
that fellow have said, “Yes, sir—or coming directly, sir,” without 
adding mendacity to neglect ?’ 

“ ¢Coming,’ I presume, is according to waiter-craft, and has sup- 
planted the “ Anon, anon, Sir,” of the old drawer,’ replied Flliott. 

“ «Waiter !’ 

“ ¢ Coming, sir.’ 

*** When, sir, when?’ exclaimed Elmsley, rather testily. 

“* Beg pardon, Captain!’ said the waiter, flicking off a few 
crumbs with his soiled napkin, ‘ What ’ll you have, sir?—chops and 
steaks, sir—potatoes—no peas, all gone, sir.’ 

“«¢That’s provoking,’ said the captain. ‘I had fully calculated 
upon peas—well, say a small steak—no potatoes, and half a pint of 
stout.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ and bawling ‘coming,’ in reply to another summons, 
the waiter disappeared as before. 

“*T find it advisable to live sparingly this hot weather,’ observed 
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Elmsley, ‘and therefore wander into this locality, as they understand 
the art of small cookery better here than at the West-end.’ 

“ «Has it been demonstrated ever,’ said the captain, giving a 
hasty glance at Elliott’s well-cooked chop, ‘ why waiters generally are 
flat-footed, and wear linen that appears to have been rinsed in pot 
liquor ?’ 

“¢T never observed those peculiarities,’ replied Elliott. 

“Do, and you will find my observations are correct,’ said the 
captain. ‘ They also appear to clean the cuffs and lappets of their 
coats with black lead, which is not always pleasant to look upon. 
Why they will not imitate the French garcon, with his neat jacket 
and clean white apron, is a mystery to me. A very small steak this, 
Edward, very, and no fat. Find me a piece of fat, and—yes—you 
must bring me potatoes.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ replied the man to whom these latter observations 
were addressed. ‘ Point steaks are small, sir—Coming ! and potatoes 
directly, sir !’ 

“*<T presume you are fond of a play?’ said Elmsley, when the 
waiter, having cleared the cloth, furnished the captain with a tooth- 
pick, and Elliott with a glass of Hollands, for which the ‘ Cock’ 
enjoyed a celebrity. 

“ Having discharged their reckoning (which, to the honour of 
Edward, the waiter, was scrupulously correct, so far as Elmsley was 
concerned, however seventeen pence might have been transmitted 
into one shilling and sevenpence in the computation of Elliott’s 
account of sundries), the Captain and the Templar—the Sword and 
the Gown—proceeded on their way to Drury Lane.” ! 

Another town antiquary and agreeable writer—Thornbury—has 
also described it. He, too—a good industrious plodder, full of en- 
thusiasm, and with a pleasant, lively style of writing which Dryas- 
dusts seldom have—has ceased his labours. 

“Through a narrow portal, a few doors north-east of Temple Bar, 
over which a gilt bird proudly struts, have entered many generations 
of hungry Englishmen. There is no habitué of the ‘Cock’ Tavern 
in Fleet Street who has not at some period or another of his 
prandiai existence been informed of the extreme antiquity of that 
ancient dining place. As you nibbled up the last green leaf of your 
salad, or drained with a lingering plaintiveness the last drop in your 
tankard, the head-waiter, after gently correcting the fire, or adjusting 
the burnished kettle, was in the habit of mitigating the painfulness 
of Rabelais’ ‘mauvais quart d’heure’ by gravely producing a round 


.' Wait for the End, by Mark Lemon, vol. ii. ch. vii. pp. 144-151. 
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snuff-box, containing a farthing-token of the house at the time of 
the Plague, and with it a greasy volume of Pepys, thumbed black 
by Templars and inky-handed lawyers’ clerks, alluding to an 
advertisement of the period, watching you with benignant conde- 
scension as you read words that, though two hundred years old, seem 
just written. 

“In due time, however, the scourge abated, and the landlord of 
the ‘Cock’ returned, re-lit his fires in his rusty ‘grates, scoured 
bright his gridirons, and that old carved Jacobean mantelpiece, still 
over the Fleet Street fireplace, shone cheerily again in the dancing 
flame. 

“'Tennyson’s verses on Will Waterproof, a plump head-waiter at 
the ‘Cock,’ long since dead, have made the Fleet Street hostelry 
known to thousands who have never trod its sawdust-strewn floor. 
In early days, when the then unknown poet dwelt in lofty chambers 
up behind the balustraded parapet of No. 57 Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 
(west side), he used to resort to the ‘Cock’ for his quiet five-o’clock 
dinner, and, after a pint of the special port, he probably wrote those 
verses on Will. The humour in some of them, it must be allowed, 
is forced, but how graceful and thoughtful are the choicest lines, 


such as— 
But whither would my fancy go ? 


How out of place he makes 
The violet of a legend blow 
Among the chops and steaks.” 


An American visitor took care some years ago to pay the place a 
visit, and was fortunate enough to see the poet engaged in discussing 
the favourite delicacies of the place :— 

“T had the good fortune the other day to come upon Tennyson 
taking his chop and kidney at that house, some three doors above 
the old Temple Bar, which he has made famous, the ‘Cock.’ I 
had the curiosity to look for the ‘half a pint of port’ in the poem, 
but I saw at the bard’s elbow no wine, fruity or crusted, but a plain 
pewter of stout, which the author of ‘ Locksley Hall’ discussed like 
any northern farmer of them all. He is aged and worn, and bent in 
the back, with hollow chest ; but I think these are rather the effects 
of a brooding habit of mind and body than the marks of physical 
debility, for he looked tough and muscular. Tennyson is not a 
beauty. There was the head-waiter at the ‘Cock,’ and it was fine 
to see him waiting on the Laureate. The man is tremendously 
conscious of his distinction, and keeps watching guests out of the 
corner of his eye, to see if they are admiring him. His manner to 
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Mr. Tennyson was delightful, at once respectful and friendly—just as 
if he felt himself a partner in the work which has given the ‘ Cock’ 
a sort of literary reputation.” 

Such is a brief stock-taking of the existing haunts of Dr. Johnson, 
the best authority on tavern life, and its highest encomiast. Says 
the excellent Boswell in his journal: “ We dined at an excellent 
inn, where he expatiated on the felicity of England in its taverns 
and inns, and triumphed over the French for not having, in any 
perfection, the tavern life. ‘There is no private house,’ said he, ‘in 
which people can enjoy themselves so well as at a capital tavern. 
Let there be ever so great plenty of good things, ever so much 
grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that everybody 
should be easy ; in the nature of things it cannot be: there must 
always be some degree of care and anxiety. The master of the 
house is anxious to entertain his guests ; the guests are anxious to be 
agreeable to him ; and no man but a very impudent dog indeed 
can as freely command what is in another man’s house as if it was 
his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from 
anxiety. You are sure you are welcome : and the more noise you 
make, the more trouble you give, the more good things you call for, 
the welcomer you are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity 
which waiters do who are incited by the prospect of an immediate 
reward in proportion as they please. No, sir ; there is nothing which 
has yet been contrived by man by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or inn.’ He then repeated, with great 
emotion, Shenstone’s lines :— 

* Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn,’ ” 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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THE WILD FOWL OF CANADA. 


dé hg is always something fascinating about the history and 

habits of wild fowl. Some, like the heron and bittern, lead 
solitary lives among the reeds of lonely marshes, avoiding, except in 
spring, even their own species, and when disturbed take long flights, 
till they are lost in the sky, as if in indignant protest against the 
intrusion. Others, again, like the duck species, rejoice in society, 
and are eminently hospitable. On more than one occasion has the 
writer, when the shades of evening began to fall on the surface of some 
large pond in the provinces of Ontario or Quebec, felt so much 
interest in their gambols that the ‘‘ Westley Richards” was laid aside for 
a little, that he might enjoy the scene through the network of reeds that 
hid the canoe. The pond would be an opening on a fen of perhaps 
twenty or thirty or even two hundred acres, which had to be reached 
often through thick jungles of reeds growing out of the marsh. Many 
such ponds there are on the vast swamps that line the St. Lawrence, 
and there are still more on the Mississippi; while the slender wild 
rice, which is Guildhall fare to ducks, invariably grows in patches 
over the pool. But ducks are not very hard to approach if only the 
observer will keep away from observation, as an anecdote will shortly 
illustrate. They hear their fellows calling with loud cackles, as they 
fly with great velocity through the air; and though they sometimes 
answer and pass on, they more generally join them. It is regarded 
as a signal that there is good fare, and the fowl is safe from an 
intruder. When a duck alights in the water, he places his webbed feet 
out to stop himself, and spreads his hard, stiff tail-feathers out like a fan; 
but even then he will go rapidly for a considerable distance along the 
surface before succeeding in arresting his progress. When a few alight 
together, the sudden ploughing-up of the water breaks the stillness of 
the scene very singularly. It is a mistake to suppose, as has often been 
said, that ducks only decoy to fellows of their own particular species. 
There are about sixteen different kinds that are most frequently 
found in Canada, and nothing is commoner than to see a flock 
composed of half a dozen kinds. When the visitors arrive there 
is a great demonstration of joy, and much diving and flapping 
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of wings ; but it is curious to note that there are generally some which 
hold aloof from it, and lie motionless on the water, with their beaks 
almost touching their breasts. It is not improbable that there is some 
difference in the dispositions of ducks ; at any rate, there certainly seems 
to be in tame ducks. Some of these are noted, soon after they are 
hatched, as good decoy or “call ducks,” as they are designated by 
French Canadians in the lower provinces, and are much valued. They 
are employed to call down the wild ducks within range, or else to 
alight ona pool where the gunner waits till a largenumber have collected. 
Other ducks seem to take less interest in a passing flock, and do not 
even utter a cry as they fly overhead. There is a fine decoy pond in 
Lancashire, near Hale-on-the-Mersey, where great numbers of birds 
have been taken in a single season. The gamekeeper, to whose 
especial charge this pond had been entrusted, assured me that the 
decoy ducks were so well instructed in their duties that they never 
entered the long treacherous alleys that looked so tempting to any 
one of the duck tribe, and were supplied so liberally with floating 
corn, but which ended in the fatal net. Yet they seemed to make it 
their business to scour the country round for victims. All sorts of 
ducks will decoy to their own kind, but I do not remember seeing 
geese come down to a flock of ducks. Perhaps it is that they 
fly so high they can see from a distance the danger lurking in the 
reeds, and pass on to safer grounds. But it is not that they stand on 
their dignity, certainly, for we often see a flock of ducks and geese 
rise at the same time from a pool that is disturbed. A beautiful 
village, Christleton, skirts a lake or pond not very far from Chester, 
and the few villagers that live on one side of it keep flocks of ducks 
and geese, which live at a reedy end of the mere. 

Swans not unfrequently pass over at the latter end of the summer 
and the autumn as they leave the Dee, and settle on some private 
lake for a time. They are, of course, rightly considered private pro- 
perty, though they may not be marked with “hall marks.” Still, some 
wild proclivities have entered their condition, or perhaps were 
never quite absent from it, as may be noticed by their straight, long, 
rapid flight from feeding grounds that are not exhausted to others 
that afford no better fare. There are dainty weeds and mollusca in 
the lakes of Eaton, or Combermere, or Cholmondeley, and also on the 
Dee. One feeding ground is hardly superior to another, and the 
only cause one can reasonably assign for the migration of the swans, 
and, indeed (where they keep them), the wild ducks, is that, in 
the memorable words of Worcester, it is an old habit they cannot 
break off :— 
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The fox 
+ » « ne’er so tame, so cherished, and locked up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

This brings us to another recollection of the marvellous instincts 
of wild fowl, that know so well their appointed time, and can presage 
not only a coming winter, but the nature of the winter it will surely 
be. Severe weather not only sends them farther south, but warns 
them in good time to go. 

But the Canadian wild fowl have an interest even beyond that 
which pertains to the sportsman or don-vivant. Arctic travellers 
are all united in one opinion—that birds have told us of regions 
beyond the frozen seas of the north, where from some cause or 
other the climate is milder, and the ocean or soil more generous. 
This has been held by many navigators, and each succeeding explorer 
has confirmed the wonderful story. When Kane in his small brig 
penetrated, under unusually favourable circumstances, to the eightieth 
degree of latitude, he despatched Mr. Merton with the sledges to 
reconnoitre, and that able man found, after many battles with the 
ice, that at the eighty-second degree the icebergs and icefloes over 
which he had been travelling became weaker, the surface rotten, and 
the snow-drifts softer, until the dogs, terror-stricken, refused to 
advance, and with much trouble and danger they made their escape 
to the coast. Mr. Merton then reflected that a great black line he 
had seen was open water far away to the north, and the unwonted 
appearance of wild fowl, which had been strangers along the dreary 
ice packs to the south, convinced him of the accuracy of his belief. 
But the aquatic birds were here in thousands, and they seemed to 
be more numerous in the distant mysterious north. The brent goose, 
the eider, and the king duck were so closely packed together that an 
Esquimaux who accompanied the little expedition killed two with a 
single-rifle ball. Here we find a curious clue that the birds have given 
us to the great mystery of the North Pole. From where this was 
seen to the North Pole is about 480 nautical miles, and it may be 
that milder climates, shut out by mountains of ice-ranges, hide what 
would fill us with wonder. Brent geese, which seem to have pre- 
vailed in vast throngs, and may always be known by their wedge- 
shaped flights, live on marine plants and mollusca. They are not 
often seen inland unless flying from one estuary to another, and their 
presence in these high latitudes is a sure indication of an open sea 
with feeding grounds, quite unknown farther south, on the dreary 
ice-regions that have so long baffled explorers. All travellers agree 
in this, and in the admirable work “The Thresholds of the Un- 
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known Region,” Captain Markham has quoted the following from 
Professor Newton, of Cambridge, which quite carries out my own 
belief :— 

The shores of the British Islands, and of many other countries in the northern 
hemisphere, are annually, for a longer or shorter period, frequented by countless 
multitudes of birds, which, there is every reason to believe, resort in summer to 
very high latitudes for purposes the most important ; and since they continue the 
practice year after year, they must find the migration conducive to their advantage. 
There must be some water which is not always frozen; secondly, there must be 
some land on which they may lay their feet ; and, thirdly, there must be plenty of 
food supplied either by the water or by the land, or by both, for their nourish- 
ment. It may be worth while to give a short account and to sketch the move- 
ments of one species of birds—the knot (¢ringa canutus) of ornithologists. 
The knot is something half-way between a snipe and a plover. Like many other 
birds of the same group, the colour of its plumage varies most wonderfully, 
according to the season of the year. In summer it is of a bright brick red, in 
winter it is of a sober ash grey. Kept in confinement, it seldom assumes its most 
brilliant tints, but some approach to them is generally made. Now, the knot comes 
to this country in spring, and after remaining on our coasts for about a fortnight, 
can be traced proceeding gradually northwards till it takes its departure. People 
who have been in Iceland and Greenland have duly noted its appearance in those 
countries ; but in neither of them is it known to tarry longer than with us; the 
summer it would have there to endure is not to its liking; and as we know it 
takes no other direction, it must move farther north. We then lose sight of it for 
some weeks. The older naturalists used to imagine it had been found breeding 
in all manner of countries, but the naturalists of the present day agree in believing 
that we know nothing of its nidification. Towards the end of summer it comes 
to us in still larger flocks than before, and both old birds and young haunt our 
coasts till November. If the season be a very open one, some may stay later; but 
our winter, as a rule, is too much for it, and away it goes southward, and very far 
southward, too, till the following spring. What has been said of the United 
Kingdom is equally true of it on the eastern shores of the United States. There 
it appears in the same abundance, and at the same seasons as with us, and its 
movements seem to be regulated by the same causes. Hence we may fairly infer 
that lands visited by the knot in the middle of summer are less sterile than Iceland 
or Greenland, or it would hardly pass over those countries which are known to be 
the breeding places for swarms of water birds to resort to regions worse off as 
regards the supply of food. 


An intense interest seems to attach itself to these wandering tra- 
vellers that have come from the far north. To them the Pole with all 
its mysteries, and the vast ocean that surrounds it, are familiar objects. 
They know about the islands it contains, and if they are inhabited, 
and have seen the magnetic phenomena a thousand times. The 
journey through the unknown land, of which our ablest and boldest 
sailors have only seen the threshold, may take us years to accomplish, 
or may baffle us at last, but there is not one of their number that 
could not traverse it in a few hours, and that with ease. We know 
by their flights that they reach untravelled lands and seas where they 
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can build their nests, and rear their young, and here all our know- 
ledge ends, and we may say with Prospero’s daughter— 


You oft begun to tell me—but stopt, 
And left me to a bootless inquisition. 


When the northern seas have frozen over, and flight after flight 
of birds have travelled southwards, the St. Lawrence and its marshes 
afford ducks and plover a haven, and endless food supplies, until in 
its turn it becomes frozen too, and the welcome visitors remove to 
milder regions ; for during winter the temperature of Canada from 
Quebec to Toronto is only a little less severe than the Arctic regions. 
30° below zero is a common state of the atmosphere every year, and 
in February 1859 it experienced for three days an average temperature 
of 72° of frost. But even then there were rapids in the large rivers 
that did not freeze, and these were often alive over the surface with 


dave Alea, 


‘ wild ducks that did not go southwards. Here, again, a singular 


feature presents itself. It is true that most of these ducks were golden- 
eyes, or whistle-wings, but millions had passed through to the southern 
breeding grounds, where there is room for more than all.- They pre- 
ferred evidently to rest where they were; and if we take this circum- 
stance in connection with the singular fellow-feeling they have 
with mankind, as shown by their easy domestication, and their 
tranquil pleasures in the pond or brook near a farm-house, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that, like human beings, they have to 
a larger extent than other migratory birds their own tastes and 
fancies for a district, and there is hardly any avoiding the conclusion 
that a similar impulse to that which induces one Englishman to go 
for his holiday to the Shetland Islands or Iceland, and another to 
Egypt or Sicily, prevails among the wild ducks. The length of 
flight that migratory birds are capable of is quite amazing. We 
read of birds being found a thousand miles from the nearest shore, 
and those, too, birds that cannot rest on the water. Stanley mentions 
the case of a common titlark 900 miles from land alighting on a 
vessel from Liverpool, and says that an owl has been seen gliding 
-over the Atlantic waves in mid-ocean; one is apt, however, to fancy 
that in these cases they must have lit upon a vessel and been carried a 
great portion of the way. But Eastern travellers tell us that the 
vulture seems to live in the sky; and we know that the tropic 
bird, in the words of Stanley, “might be fairly called the fairy 
of the ocean, seen as it is in the genial latitudes of the 
warmest climates of the globe—now a stationary speck elevated 
as far as the eye can reach, contrasting with the dark blue sky, 
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like a spangle in the heavens, then suddenly descending like 
a falling star, and as suddenly checking its course to hover fora 
while over the topmost point of a vessel’s masts, and then darting 
like a meteor, with its two long projecting tail-feathers streaming in 
the air, downwards on a shoal of flying fish.” One of these it ascends 
with, far away into the sky, to enjoy. But the frigate bird is more 
extraordinary, for, according to the same authority, it hardly ever 
visits the land except at the breeding season, and is never seen to 
swim. These, however, are not migratory birds, but it is certain that 
some of the latter take enormous flights without rest. Last year I some- 
times saw in the Liverpool market wild swans that had been shot in 
Ireland, especially in the earlier part of the severe winter, and these 
must have come from Iceland ; at least, this is the nearest possible 
place: yet this entails a flight of more than 700 miles. They might, 
of course, have rested in Scotland, but even the whole distance 
would only occupy a few hours. I purchased a young one, which 
measured, when extended on a larder shelf, five feet two inches, and 
was in good condition ; and I may say, by the way, that roasted like 
a wild goose, and served with wild-fowl sauce, it was pronounced 
excellent, though the edibility of swans is a disputed point. But the 
chief interest of the bird lay in the beautiful construction of its wing 
feathers. A chemist in Chester found out the average weight of 
eight of the principal ones, which differed very little in size, and 
found that it was 40 grains. So strong was one, that if we grasped 
the quill, and tied a string round the middle of the feather, which 
was 16 inches long, it would easily raise from the ground a dead 
weight of 34 pounds without straining, though it took twelve of them 
to make a single ounce ; so that four ounces of them would lift an 
average-sized man from the ground! and if they were laid out upon 
a floor, this four ounces would cover eight superficial feet after 
allowing for all interstices. But there is another element of power 
in these feathers which may be noticed to some extent in a common 
goose quill. If we take hold of the larger strands and work them 
backwards and forwards gently, we shall see that, without separating, 
they part a little, and form a rough surface to hold the wind ; and the 
way the strands work helps on the flight in addition. A glassy surface 
would cut the air, and cause enormous and profitless labour. We 
know the difference between swimming through the water and putting 
our feet against the side of a bath for a stroke. The latter will drive 
us fifteen or twenty feet with less loss of power than ordinary 
swimming will take us eight or ten, and this is a fairly apt illustration. 
To say that four ounces of these quills would raise the weight of a 
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man, even if such a weight were suspended at three or four inches 
from the part where the quill was held, is ridiculously to under- 
state the strength of these feathers when arched together in a 
series. And when we consider that the blow of one of these wings 
has broken the leg of a nan who was sent out on the cruel errand of 
swan-hopping, we can understand how such muscles can drive wings 
constructed with such consummate skill toso good a purpose. The 
flight of a goose is heavy and laboured, that of a duck is rapid and 
anxious-looking, but a swan literally bounds through the air; indeed, 
when we see one for the first time, we almost feel giddy at the 
thought of such a bulky body being supported at a hundred yards in 
height by two fans, and careering away at the very least at double 
the rate of a railway express. Any person who never shot one would 
be sure to miss it, even if it were in range of his gun, for the directness 
of its flight and the deliberate movements of its pinions would greatly 
deceive him as to its real velocity. There is, I believe, somewhere, an 
exhibition of flying machines, representing all kinds of contrivances, 
many disappointed hopes, and much mechanical ingenuity ; but if 
progress is to be made, and the Pole is ever to be approached by 
such means, the wing of a swan might be profitably studied. 

It is singular that much of the migration of birds takes place 
at night, especially of the fen-birds, which are in the habit of feeding by 
night. Late on in the year we may hear the whistling of the wings 
of ducks of many kinds, and an occasional call-note far overhead 
in the darkness. Secure in their height, they pass over villages and 
towns, and seem to have no care except to let their flight be direct 
towards their destination. The migration of storks is more regular 
than that of ducks, and in the East the Persians and the Arabs found 
their almanacs upon it. The “coming of storks” is a festival that 
announces the departure of winter. These birds, both in America 
and the East, fly at an enormous height ; indeed, they are often in- 
visible, and their locality is only known by the loud, piercing scream 
that belongs equally to those of the new and the old world. 

‘The woods in Canada present a singularly desolate appearance in 
winter. ‘There are no thrushes and fieldfares as in ours, but they 
are one unbroken white ground covered with snow, which in some 
places is ten feet deep, and often more. The black stems of fir-trees 
rise out of this, and they form a canopy overhead. The only birds 
that are met with are partridges, and these, feeding on the seeds of 
the firs, are often in excellent condition. The way the Canadians 
shoot them is curious, and not quite what an Englishman would call 
sportsmanlike. A smail dog barks at the foot of a tree, where there 
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are partridges, and these never stir while he is there ; indeed, the 
Canadian shoots the lowest bird, and then picks off its higher 
neighbours. Even the report of a gun has no power to drive them 
away while the dog is barking. I once knew a rector who was with 
his son in a wood, and seeing a covey of partridges in a tree, he told 
him to imitate the barking of a dog, and he thus secured the birds. 
In all tales of migration the marvellous history of Audubon’s 
pigeons towers above every other narrative, and it would be passed 
over in silence, but that it has figured again and again in natural 
histories ; and even the genial ornithologist, Bishop Stanley, has 
accepted his figures. Himself a keen observer and a perfect English 
gentleman, he seems in some way to have believed, without con- 
sideration, the amazing figures of the eminent American naturalist. 
Stanley is the delight of our youth and the delight of our age, and 
one feels almost indignant that his trustful nature should have been 
misled so easily. It is stated, on the authority of the great trans- 
atlantic naturalist, in Stanley’s second volume, that a flock of pigeons 
he had seen, and as far as possible computed, contained 2,234,272,000 
birds. Now, if we can imagine these flying so closely that the beak 
of one touched the caudal feathers of another, and if we further 
imagine a column of twenty-five feet wide flying as closely as they 
well could, it would reach round the world ! and in a fortnight they 
would consume more grain than the British Isles use in a year. Pro- 
vidence, he adds, has wisely given them great rapidity of flight, 
otherwise they must have devoured the whole productions of agri- 
culture. One seems to think that, unless their flight took them right 
away into another planet, we could not look hopefully to the future. 
But Audubon saw another wonderful sight when the flocks went to 
roost; and such masses swarmed on the trees, that “ many of them two 
feet in diameter,” he observed, “were broken off at a few feet from 
the ground, and branches of the tallest had given way”; this, be it 
remarked, with the weight of pigeons! The inhabitants had as- 
sembled in great numbers to secure the spoil. “There was little 
underwood,” where “the uproar continued the whole of the night,” 
and men had assembled “with iron pots containing sulphur,” and 
with “torches of pine-knots, and poles and guns,” and “ fires were 
lighted, and a magnificent as well as almost terrifying sight presented 
itself” And, indeed, Mr. Audubon himself was so amazed with the 
forest falling round him, “as if swept by a tornado,” and the wonderful 
and novel sights he saw, that he could hear nothing, and was “ only 
aware of the firing by seeing the shooters reload.” Still the pigeons 
kept arriving by thousands, alighting everywhere, one above another, 
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“ until solid masses as large as hogsheads were formed on the branches 
all around.” Solid masses! He leaves us to conjecture how the 
sides held together ; and, look at it how we may, these masses were 
all held by single pigeons, for only one could have his feet on a 
branch. Perhaps the allusion to hogsheads may give us a slight clue 
to the wonders he saw on that memorable night. In the western 
States a pernicious liquid called “old rye” is distilled from Indian 
corn, and sometimes potatoes, and several other factors I cannot 
now remember ; but the effects on the human frame are said to be 
terribly rapid, and are probably all the more so when the sufferer 
is a subject we may fairly suppose Mr. Audubon to have been, 
and such as unaccustomed to their insidious power. He seems, 
however, to have recovered somewhat in the morning, though he 
had a slight attack before daybreak, and says that, “long before 
objects were distinguishable” —the adjective I have italicised — 
he saw that “the pigeons began to move off in a direction quite 
different from that in which they had arrived the evening before,” 
and “at sunrise all that were able to fly had disappeared.” The 
shadows, however, had not quite avaunted—Richard was hardly 
himself yet—for before the sun had fairly risen he saw “ wolves, 
foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, raccoons, opossums, and polecats, all 
sneaking off” from the spoil. These animals all changed for the time 
their usual habits, and waited for sunrise to seek their lairs, doubt- 
less, that Mr. Audubon might be gratified ; and probably he would, 
if a little time had been given him, have seen zebras and kangaroos 
in the interesting but motley group. Yet such men as Swainson 
gravely indorse the story. I have seen flights of pigeons in America, 
and great indeed are the numbers that will frequent a beech-nut 
plantation ; but there is nothing that cannot be pictured easily by an 
English observer, even if he does not see such gatherings at home. 
Duck-shooting in Canada is one of the most delightful sports in 
the whole range of the excitements of the chase—at any rate, for 
the shooter—and the following hints may not be useless to those 
who purpose to try their fortunes. In the first place, though in the 
right ground and at the right time of the year there is plenty of 
shooting, it by no means follows that the bag will be large, even for 
those who can render a good account of partridges or grouse in 
England. If any one is a good canoe-man, there are great advan- 
tages in using a bark canoe made out of the bark of the birch-tree. 
This tree is all in all to the Indian, or, indeed, French Canadian ; the 
bark strips off in large flakes, and can be made into basins, or 
reticules, or huts, or canoes. The writer well remembers at Rice 
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Lake, when he separated in his canoe from his companions, that a 
tumbler was forgotten, and the Indian, a remarkably handsome, civil 
young fellow, who spoke French very well and some English, volun- 
teered at once to “get one,” and disappeared in the woods ; he soon 
returned with a neat drinking-cup made of birch bark, rolled up, and 
simply but securely fastened with two plugs of hard wood. The 
only objection to canoes of this material is that one may possibly hurt 
them on a snag or sunk log of wood, and it wants a little care to 
shoot from them at first in open water; but skill in that is soon 
learned. There is a cedar canoe now made for duck-shooting, that 
is light and strong ; and it can be painted slate colour, which mingles 
well with the surroundings. An old-fashioned log canoe, however, 
is not bad, and very steady in the water. They are called dug-outs, 
from the way they are made. A pine-tree is felled and shaped outside 
with axes, and the inside is simply a hollow scooped and burned out. 
A man who knows the marshes and the creeks that intersect them 
sits in the stern of one of these boats, and with a single paddle drives 
her easily along. The shooter sits in the front, and sees the ducks 
rise up from the reeds before him or on either side ; but the bag is 
made either just after dawn or before sunset ; for, excepting late 
on in the year, ducks lie very close, and, indeed, seem to get out of 
the way at midday. They always choose some inaccessible part of 
a marsh, where there is not water enough to paddle a canoe and the 
bog is too deep to wade. Many acres of such places are always to 
be found in Canadian marshes. If a deep creek intersects the 
marsh, it is well, except in very warm weather, to paddle up its 
windings, and raise the fowl from the bends where they have been 
feeding or rather resting. We have sometimes seen immense 
numbers of ducks go to some distant part of a marsh that could be 
reached by a creek, but where the marsh itself was so boggy that 
they felt safe. Sometimes by paddling silently up to it, and suddenly 
making a Joud noise, we could get several shots, but quite as often it 
was impossible to rouse them, and occasionally, after shouting and 
striking the side of the canoe with a paddle, we have left the place, 
but hardly proceeded a hundred yards when, with the loudest 
cacklings as if to attract our attention, a score of ducks that had 
been within a few yards of where we lay have risen from the marsh. 
But, on the other hand, I have known ducks come to within a short 
distance of where unrestrained talking was going on, and not show 
any concern. On one occasion we had decided to lunch at a 
“pond” in the marsh which could be seen from a great distance, as 
a black larch stem that had long since been dead had sprung from it, 
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and still braved the storm, though the foundations it had grown on 
had sunk. Well, we met on the edge of the pond, and after 
lunching, and while smoking a cigar and arranging our various” 
schemes for the duck-shooting (“ flight,” as it is called) at sun-down, 
one of our men, peering through the reeds, suddenly raised his hand 
and crouched. There was an end to conversation at once, and we took 
our guns and looked round and saw at least fifteen black ducks 
within twenty yards, appearing as if they were more asleep than 
awake ; but a blow on the side of the canoe put them up, and our 
two guns secured four splendid birds. The singular part of this is 
that it was on September 8, during a very warm season, and the 
northern ducks, that are “so unaccustomed to man,” had not begun 
to arrive. Probably the flock were an early brood or two, that had 
been reared in some lonely part of a marsh, and had not heard many 
human voices. They must have been in a nook in some distant 
part of the pond, and gradually paddled themselves along to where 
we lay, getting accustomed to our voices as they approached. But 
it is well known that driven grouse are more frightened by a figure 
moving behind a stone wall than by any amount of talking from one 
shooter to another, so long as the sportsmen do not enter an appear- 
ance. One great trouble to the duck-shooter who tries the bays and 
creeks during the daytime is the number of water-hens that will insist 
on congregating with the ducks, and, as they are always watchful, they 
commence a garrulous chatter and fly screaming along the water so as 
to scare their companions ; several times at dusk I have mistaken one 
for a wood-duck as it suddenly rose with a scream from behind some 
tuft, and shot it in mistake. The bald-headed coots also consort with 
these, but they do not give so much trouble, as they are more shy. 
Now, the real difficulty of successful duck-shooting consists 
in this: you see them as a rule for only a few moments, and have 
no notice of their coming. You stand up in your canoe, which 
has been pushed into some thick jungle of reeds and bulrushes, all 
of which are as high as you are, and, secure from observation so 
long as you do not wear a hat or a garment that contrasts strongly 
with them in tone, you wait until a flight of two or three birds 
passes,—and as a general rule I have calculated that you do not see 
them for more than about three seconds. A great sea of reeds 
and flags and rushes six feet high shuts out the surroundings, and it 
is necessary to be continually on the alert, and, as a bird rushes past, 
to kill it dead, as it will otherwise fall in the pond or marsh, and 
easily elude any attempt to take it. Ducks fly often so low that it 
would not be possible for any amount of skill and quickness to arrest 
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their progress, as they are not visible over the tops of the reeds for a 
single second; indeed, I have known one pass between the caps 
of the gunner and his canoe-man, and be seen and gone’ before a 
hammer could be drawn back ; certainly a charge would have blown 
it to pieces if a gun had by any combination of chances gone off in 
its way. When, however, the birds fly at fifteen or twenty yards high, 
they may be seen for a short time, and they afford an opportunity to 
raise the gun. Along the lower St. Lawrence the flocks of sea ducks 
are simply enormous at times—at least, of ducks that I have judged 
to be sea ducks, though it is not impossible that many valuable 
species may have been mingled with them ; but I have seen flocks on 
the salt water that cannot have covered less than fifty or sixty acres, 
or numbered fewer than two or three hundred thousand, and as they 
rose the foam on the gulf was like that left after a storm, and one 
could hardly help feeling a sort of humiliation at the thought that all 
the mysteries of all the Arctic regions were as familiar to the greater 
part of the flock as Trafalgar Square is to us; and even when Jacques 
Cartier sailed down the St. Lawrence, a journey from Quebec to the 
Pole would have taken any of the ancestors of the flock less time 
and caused less inconvenience than a journey from Liverpool or 
Manchester to London would have done to the wealthiest man in 
England. Waterton, in his charming work, shows us his sympathy 
with the same idea. In his grounds was a beautiful lake that 
surrounded his house, and in this he could always study the habits 
of wild fowl, for they congregated there in thousands, knowing they 
were secure at Walton Hall. He says, “Though I dislike the cold 
and dreary months of winter as much as any man can well dislike 
them, still I always feel sorry when the returning sun prepares the 
way for the wild fowl to commence their annual migratory journey into 
the unknown regions of the north. Their flights through the heavens 
and their sportings on the pool never fail to impart both pleasure and 
instruction to me. When the time of their departure comes, I bid 
my charming company farewell, and from my heart I wish them a 
safe return.” 

There is not room left to say very much about the different 
kinds of ducks that principally are found in North America. The 
one most commonly prized, always excepting the canvas-back of 
Chesapeake Bay, is the black duck. It is the size of a large mallard, 
and is of a dusky brown colour, with a bar of white and of shot blue 
on its wings. Their habits seem in all respects to be the same as the 
mallards, and they require a fairly good shot to bring them down. 
They breed all along the marshes of the St. Lawrence, and also 
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migrate to the far north, the northern broods beginning to arrive on 
the Canadian marshes about the middle of October, then passing 
south, while others take their place. Their food is the wild rice, and 
the roots of this plant, which are something like small garden turnips. 
So fat do they become, that it was common in the writer’s experience 
to fill jars with wild-duck oil for home use in the same way that the 
“leaf” of a goose is used in England. Black ducks will sometimes 
become domesticated, but a wild life always suits them best. I once 
saw two in a shop in Chester that had been shot, it was said, on a 
preserved pool of Sir Piers Mostyn’s, but I cannot account for their 
being there, unless, indeed, a few eggs had been brought from Canada. 
The nest is often in the middle of a pond; it is securely laced 
together with osiers, and balanced firmly on strong reeds, that shoot 
up from under the surface of the water. These birds rise heavily 
from the marsh, but attain in a few minutes to a great velocity of 


. flight. A more interesting duck is the widgeon, that leaves England 


late, and is believed to go to the very far north. The interest 
attaching to this bird is that it differs from other ducks in not being a 
night-feeder. When teal or mallards are idly floating along the 
water, the widgeon is busily grazing ; and when not molested, it soon 
becomes friendly with tame geese, and is seen grazing in their flocks. 
Now, if, as Arctic voyagers say, these birds are seen flying southward 
over the great frozen barrier of the north, it certainly seems probable 
that grass or some equivalent must be found there. Sometimes, it is 
true, they build in the north of Scotland, according to Mr. Selby and 
Sir William Jardine. They both were fortunate enough to find one 
or two instances of this, and describe their nests as being built 
among rushes and reeds, and formed of the same materials, all 
being very cleverly concealed. I find in “Waterton” a similar 
conjecture as to the breeding-grounds of the widgeon, and he 
concludes also that grass must be found in the far regions of the 
north: “Should this conjecture prove well founded,” he says, 
“we can account for the widgeon remaining with us till the 
beginning of May, at which period all the migratory water birds 
(saving a few teal which are known to breed in England) must be 
busily employed far away from us, in the essential work of incuba- 
tion. Though we are quite ignorant of the manner and place in 
which the widgeon makes its nest, and of the number and colour of 
its eggs, still we are in possession of a clue to lead us to the fact. that 
it hatches its young long after its congeners, the mallards, have 
hatched theirs. The: mallards return here in full plumage early in 
the month of October, but the widgeons are in their mottled plumage 
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as late as the end of November.” I do not remember to have seen 
a nest of these birds in Canada, but as of course Sir W. Jardine 
and. Mr. Selby wrote at a later period than Waterton, it is quite 
possible that nests existed in his time which he never had come 
across, and equally possible that some few birds may build in 
Canada ; but wherever they breed, they visit Canada from their far-off 
seas and continents late in the year, to have their numbers thinned 
by the gunner before they go farther south. 

O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis ! 

Sed terrz graviora manent. 

The common mallard (avas boschas), that is so universally found in 
English pools and rivers in winter, is not at all so common in Canada, 
though it frequents the far west and the south-west in great numbers ; 
but in the St. Lawrence marshes, if a bag of 100 ducks is made, it is 
probable that not two will be mallards. These birds build quite a 
small nest on the dry land, and always under cover, either in a wood 
or under a hedge in a remote place, and that, perhaps, illustrates 
their tendency to domestication, for they are the principal stock from 
which our farmyard ducks have descended. In Canada the black 
duck predominates in the farmyard type, as the mallard does in 
England, though, of course, in both we not only see the mixture of 
other types, but the alteration of plumage in confinement ; still, the 
mallard and the black duck often reappear in the most perfect. 
plumage, the offspring of ducks without any distinguishing markings 
at all. There are two teals commonly found in Canada, the blue- 
winged teal and the green-winged. The latter is identical with the 
English, and indeed, as this is known to nidificate in Iceland, it is 
possible that the offspring of English teal may vary their pastures to 
Greenland, and so descend upon Canada. Blue-winged teals are 
somewhat longer and more graceful, and it is a matter of wonder to me 
that they are never seen in England, for they certainly seem to belong 
to the same family. It may be more nearly allied to the garganey than the 
teal, but it has not yet been my lot to meet with a specimen of this 
rare water-fowl in England. The blue-winged teal are much more 
numerous than the green-winged teal, and are even superior birds. 
They considerately seek their feeding-grounds at a later period of the 
morning than other ducks, and that in little knots of three or four, or 
sometimes in a small flock of fifteen or twenty. Their wings are 
long, and their flight is like a shadow as they pass. If two pass by, 
it requires a wonderful shot to secure them both, for the whole time 
they are in range as they come and go is perhaps two seconds. The 
writer has, indeed, sometimes done so, but freely admits that it has 
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been by the most erratic of flukes, and he hardly felt it honest to hear 
the guttural admiration of the canoe-man without some little attempt 
at a disclaimer. These blue-winged teal, however, will make a very 
good bag at times ; they do not avoid a canoe in the same way that 
other ducks do, and though you have them in range only for a 
moment, you can see them coming, for they fly over the open water, 
and seem to trust to their smallness and amazing fleetness. They 
are simply delicious for the table, and quite as tender as a wood- 
cock. The writer remembers on one occasion, late on in the year, 
hearing through the tall hollow reeds and rushes a very unusual 
sound, evidently proceeding from many sources, till, as we approached 
nearer, it almost filled the air. It was at the latter end of October, 
and the wild fowl of all kinds were gathering together to make one 
more movement south ; but, in this secluded marsh, which was, how- 
ever, of vast dimensions, a flock of blue-winged teal, which must have 
numbered at least four or five thousand, suddenly rose above the 
reeds. I never saw any sight like it. They made straight for the 
canoe ; indeed, it so happened that they had not heard mine, but 
were put up by a canoe or boat from quite the other side. The first 
shot did little damage, but it packed the birds that were coming on 
behind, so as to be ready for the second barrel, and I managed to 
secure eleven ducks, in very fine condition, by what would be cor- 
rectly termed a “ pot” shot. One ofthe most beautiful ducks in the 
world is the Canada wood-duck. It differs from any of the others in 
having a back claw that enables it to perch on trees, and in trees it 
builds its nest. It is hetween a mallard and a teal in size, and the 
markings of the drake in October are wonderfully beautiful. Some 
of the islands that nestle in the bays of the St. Lawrence are covered 
with oaks, and here wood-ducks may always be found. They keep 
close under the shore, and fatten on the acorns that fall into the 
water and drift into a mass with leaves and twigs. We are all 
acquainted with the plumage of this beautiful bird from specimens in 
botanic gardens or private ponds, and it is almost a wonder that it 
has not been domesticated for farmhouse use. A fabulous price is 
given for wing-feathers for dressing salmon flies, but I suspect the 
real value of these flies is their beautiful appearance in the fly-book 
and their comparative rareness ; for actual service, a dusky hackle 
would be preferred. The pintail duck is precisely the same in 
habits and appearance as our own. They are quite common in 
marshes and rivers in England, and are often called the sea-pheasant. 
The male is a beautiful bird, but the female, as in the case of the 
wood-duck and mallard, is a dull brownish creature. These birds 
seem to have a liking for inland journeys, and are often raised from 
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ponds in the middle of dry farms, if there is a little growth round the 
sides. The poachard is similar to our own bird of the same name, 
and like it excels in diving and getting away if wounded. They 
bear a great resemblance to the canvas-back if fed in the same 
places ; but though they have been called the same bird, I believe 
them to be a totally different species. Still, when fed on wild rice 
beds, and in really good condition, they are but little inferior to that 
celebrated bird. I have occasionally caught young ones, and tried 
to bring them up with other kinds of ducks, but never succeeded. It 
seems as if they pined in captivity, though, as a very general rule, a 
little feeling of security will win over any wild duck. Naturalists, in 
order to make a distinction between this and the canvas-back, have 
called it anas rubida, the name of the latter being anas vallisneria. 

Amongst the other ducks are the anas marilla, or scoup 
duck, or blue-bill, which is so called from the singular colour 
of its bill. It breeds in the far north, and frequents the rice marshes 
of Canada from the end of September until the winter has closed 
them up. It flies with great swiftness, but is not so shy as the black 
duck ; and with it comes the tiny azas albeola, buffle-head, or, as it is 
sometimes called, butter-ball. This duck, I believe, is not found in 
Europe, but in America it is very abundant. When divested of its 
feathers, and appearing on the table, where it is always welcomed as 
a breakfast dish, it is scarcely larger than a pigeon. There is also 
the g/acia/is or long-tailed duck, and the various kinds of anas nigra, 
or scoter, the ruddy duck, and the beautiful azas J/abradoria, or 
pied duck, a species peculiar to America. It is calculated that there 
are thirty-two species of ducks in Europe, and thirty-one in North 
America, and of these twenty-one are common to both countries, 
leaving eleven peculiar to America. Though there are great numbers 
of wild ducks left in England, their numbers are small as compared 
with what were formerly found. Pennant had the records of ten 
decoys sent to him, and these numbered 32,000 birds in a single 
winter. Still, they will always be found in winter in this country ; and 
if a law similar to one passed in a western state of America, that pro- 
hibited the shooting of prairie hens for two years, were passed for 
ducks in England, the immense flights from the north that used to 
visit us would reappear in equal numbers, and spread over our lakes, 
and rivers, and marshes ; but, though it is not generally known, the 
game laws are in some respects more rigid in America and Canada 
than people would submit to in England. 

The aptitude of ducks for domestic life is curious ; not only do 
they seem to sun themselves in human society in their lazy way, but 
they endeavour to induce their wild fellows to join the farmyard. 
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Often their conduct seems strange, as the following anecdote, which 
is accurate, will show, though the scene lay not in Canada, but near 
Delamere Forest in Cheshire. A farmer had lost some very valuable 
ducks, and he supposed the foxes had relieved him of their charge, 
for these animals are very numerous in those parts. There were 
three pairs missing, and he supposed he should never see them 
again ; but late in the autumn after his loss, his heart was rejoiced on 
hearing the cackling of forty or fifty ducks in his farmyard, and there 
he found the truants with a goodly following. All was now clear. 
The parent ducks had built by the side of some marshy pool or 
mere, of which there are many in the forest, and being at no loss for 
food, had brought up their progeny till the signs of what proved to be 
a very severe winter reminded them that they had brought them up in 
the wilderness ; and as they were not able to fly to milder skies, the 
parent ducks bethought themselves of the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
returned with the colony. But another anecdote illustrates the freaks of 
gregariousness in the duck tribe more curiously. On the north side 
of Lake Ontario is a large bay called the Bay of Quinte, which is, in 
fact, the vast marsh through which the waters of Rice Lake, so dear 
to duck-shooters, empty themselves into Lake Ontario. Round this bay 
are lands of great richness, and many wealthy farmers. A son ot 
one of these had collected a number of mallards’ eggs and put them 
under sitting hens on the farm, and they were hatched, and seemed 
to thrive well, disappearing sometimes during the summer days on 
the neighbouring marsh, and always returning before very long to the 
farm. ‘They remained over winter, and seemed to be domesticated ; 
but in the spring, when flights of ducks were making their way 
northward, they saw a flock of golden-eyes passing over the field, 
and—it is supposed that the season of the year had much to do with 
it—they suddenly joined the flock with more alacrity in their flight 
than the farmer’s daughter who had seen them rise thought possible, 
and left their home. But in this instance, again, old familiar scenes 
appear to have dwelt on their minds, and they sought their former 
abode; for, to the amazement of the farmer, a flock of mallards, when 
the birds were flying southward in the “ fall,” as autumn is termed 
in America, wheeled round his fields for some little time, and settled 
down close by his house, where they remained during the rest of the 
fall-time ; and it grieves me to say that the old mallards and their 
broods, so generously confided to his care, were utilised for the larder, 
so that we have no knowledge of what their subsequent conduct 
would have been, or if, when winter finally hardened the ground, they 


would have joined their garrulous fellows overhead. 
ALFRED RIMMER. 
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THE WILL-O-THE-WISP AND ITS 
FOLK-LORE. 


MONG the many sources of superstition in this and other 
countries, the phenomenon well known as the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp has from time immemorial held a prominent place. Indeed, 
it would be no easy task to enumerate the various shapes in which 
the imagination has pictured this mysterious appearance, not to 
mention the manifold legends that have clustered round it. In days 
gone by, when our credulous forefathers believed in the intervention 
of fairies in human affairs, the Will-o’-the-Wisp entered largely into 
their notions respecting the agency of these little beings in their 
dealings with mankind; and, as will be seen in the course of the 
present paper, numerous stories were often related in which some 
fairy disguised as Will-o’-the-Wisp was the chief character. It is 
worthy, too, of note that, although in these enlightened days every 
relic of primitive culture is gradually fading from our gaze, the old 
superstitious fancies associated with this nocturnal visitor still 
survive with more or less vigour, retaining that hold on the vulgar 
mind which they formerly possessed. Thus, in remote villages and 
secluded country nooks the peasant, whilst not forgetting the tradi- 
tions handed down to him, continues to believe with implicit faith in 
those quaint and weird fancies which have invested the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp with such a peculiar dread. This terror, as we shall point out, 
in a great measure originated in the many tales and legends that 
were in past centuries framed to explain and account for this decep- 
tive phenomenon. 

Referring, then, in the first place, to the various names assigned 
to it; many of these are extremely curious, differing according to the 
country and locality. Its most popular appellation, Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
was probably derived from its customary appearance ; this wandering 
meteor having been personified because it looked to the spectators 
like a person carrying a lighted straw torch in his hand. Hence it 
has been termed Jack, Gill, Joan, Will, or Robin, indifferently, 
in accordance with the fancy of the rustic mind ; the supposed spirit 
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of the lamp being thought to resemble either a male or female 
apparition. Hentzner, for instance, in his “Travels in England” 
(1598) relates how returning from Canterbury to Dover, “there were 
a great many Jack-a-lanthorns, so that we were quite seized with 
horror and amazement.” 

In Worcestershire, the phenomenon is termed by the several 
names of “Hob-and-his-Lanthorn,” “Hobany’s Laftthorn,” and 
“ Hoberdy’s Lanthorn ”—the word Hob in each case being the same 
name as occurs in connection with the phrase hobgoblin. It appears 
that, in days gone by, Hob was a frequent name among common 
people, and curiously enough Coriolanus (Act ii. sc. 3) speaks of it 
as used by the citizens of Rome :— 

Why in this wolvish gown should I stand here, 


To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 
Their needless vouches ? 


Subsequently, Hob seems to have been used as a substitute for 
Hobgoblin, as in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Monsieur Thomas” 
(Act iv. sc. 6) :— 
From elves, hobs, and fairies, 
From fire-drakes or fiends, 
And such as the devil sends, 
Defend us, good Heaven ! 

A Northamptonshire name is Jinny Buntail, which is evidently a 
corruption of Jinn with the burnt tail, or “ Jild burnt tail,” an allusion to 
which occurs in Gayton’s “‘ Notes on Don Quixote” (1654, 97), where 
we read of “Will with the Wispe, or Gyl burnt tayle,” and again 
(268) of “An ignis fatuus, or exhalation, and Gillon a burnt tayle, 
or Will with the Wispe.” The Somersetshire peasant talks of “ Joan- 
in-the-Wad,” and “ Jack-a-Wad,” Wad and Wisp being synonymous. 
In Suffolk it was known as “ A Gylham lamp,” in reference to which 
we are told in Gough’s “Camden” (ii. 90) how “in the low grounds 
at Sylham, just by Wingfield, are the zgves fatut, commonly called 
Sylham lamps, the terror and destruction of travellers, and even of 
the inhabitants, who are frequently misled by them.” 

Another of its popular nicknames in former years was “ Kit of 
the Canstick "—é.c. candlestick ; and in “ Poor Robin’s Almanack” 
for 1777 it is styled “ Peg-a-lantern ” :— 


I should indeed as soon expect 

That Peg-a-lantern would direct 

Me straightway home on misty night; 
As wand’ring stars, quite out of sight, 
Pegg’s dancing light does oft betray, 
And lead her followers astray. 
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The expression ignis fatuus, or foolish fire, originated in its leading 
men astray, as in the “ Tempest” (Act iv. sc. 1), where Stephanio 
says : “ Monster, your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, has 
done little better than played the jack with us ;”—a passage which is 
explained by Johnson thus: “ He has played Jack-with-a-lantern ; 
he has led us about like an ignis fatuus, by which travellers are 
decoyed into the mire.” Thus Gray describes it :— 


How Will-a’-Wisp misleads night-gazing clowns 
O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 


In Scotland, one of the names for this appearance is “ Dank Will,” 
and in Ireland its is known as “ Miscann Many”; an allusion to 
which occurs in Croker’s “ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland ” 
in the story of the “Spirit Horse,” where Morty Sullivan is so sadly 
deluded by it. 

Again, the term “ Fire-drake,”! which is jocularly used in “ Henry 
VIII.” (Act v. sc. 4) for a man with a red face, was one of the 
popular names for the Will-o’-the-Wisp ; in allusion to which Burton 
in his “ Anatomie of Melancholy” says: “ Fiery spirits or devils 
are such as commonly work by fire-drakes or égnes fatui, which lead 
men often in fumina et precapitia.” It appears, also, that in Shake- 
speare’s day “a walking fire” was another common name for the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp ; to which he probably refers in “ King Lear” (Act 
iv. sc. 3), where, Gloster’s torch being seen in the distance, the fool 
says, “ Look, here comes a walking fire ;” whereupon Edgar replies, 
“This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibet ; he begins at Curfew and 
walks till the first cock.” Hence Mr. Hunter? considers that Flib- 
bertigibet was a name for the Will-o’-the-Wisp. That, however, this 
phenomenon was known as the “ Walking Fire” is evident from the 
old story “ How Robin Goodfellow led a company of Fellowes out 
of their way.”* ‘A company of young men having been making 
merry with their sweethearts were, at their coming home, to come 
over a heath. Robin Goodfellow, knowing of it, met them, and, to 
make some pastime, he led them up and down the heath a whole 
night, so that they could not get out of it: for he went before them 
in the shape of ‘a walking fire,’ which they all saw and followed till 


1 A ‘Fire-drake” appears to have been also an artificial firework—as in 
Middleton’s ‘‘ Five Gallants ’’:— 
But, like firedrakes, 
Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell. 


? New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare, ii. 272. 
® Hazlitt’s Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare, 1875. 186. 
VOL, CCL, NO, 1803. z 
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the day did appear; then Robin left them, and at his departure spake 


these words— 
Get home, you merry lads, 
Tell your mammies and your dads, 
And all those that newes desire 
How you saw a walking fire; 
Wenches that doe smile and lispe 
Use to call me Willy Wispe.” 


The Will-o’-the-Wisp is not, it would seem, confined to land—sailors 
often meeting with it at sea—an elegant description of which is 
given by Ariel in the “ Tempest” (Act i. sc. 2) :-— 


Sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places ; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowspit ; would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. 


It is called by the French and Spaniards inhabiting the coasts of the 
Mediterranean St. Helene’s or St. Telme’s fires ; by the Italians, the 
fire of St. Peter and St. Nicholas.' It is also known as the fire of 
St. Helen, St. Herm, and St. Clare. Whenever it appeared as a 
single flame it was supposed by the ancients to be Helena, the sister 
of Castor and Pollux, and to bring ill luck, from the calamities which 
this lady is known to have caused in the Trojan war. When it came 
as a double flame, it was called Castor and Pollux, and accounted 
a good omen. It has also been described as a little blaze of fire, 
sometimes appearing by night on the tops of soldiers’ lances, or 
at sea on masts and sailyards, whirling and leaping in the twinkling 
of an eye from one place to another. According to some, it never 
appears but after a tempest, and is supposed to lead people to 
suicide by drowning. Douce,? commenting on the passage in the 
“Tempest,” quoted above, thinks that Shakespeare consulted Bat- 
man’s “Golden books of the leaden goddes,” who, speaking of 
Castor and Pollux, says: “They were figured like two lamps or 
crescent lights, one on the top of a mast, the other on the stem or 
foreship.” He adds that if the first light appears in the foreship 
and ascends upwards, it is a sign of good luck ; if either light begins 
at the top-mast and descends towards the sea, it is a sign of a 
tempest. In taking, therefore, the latter position, Ariel had fulfilled 
the commands of Prospero to raise a storm. This, then, coincides 
with the following lines * :— 

! Brand’s Pop. Antig., 1849, iii. 400-401. 

2 Douce’s ///ustrations of Shakespeare, 1839, 3, 

% Swainson’s Weather Lore, 193, 
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Last night I saw Saint Elmo’s stars, 
With their glittering lanterns all at play 
On the tops of the masts and tips of the spars, 
And I knew we should have foul weather that day. 


Acurious illustration of this phenomenon is recorded in “ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages ” (1598, iii. 450): “I do remember that in the great and 
boisterous storm of this foul weather, in the night there came upon 
the top of our mainyard and mainmast a certain little light, much 
like unto the light of a little candle, which the Spaniards call the 
Cuerpo Santo, This light continued aboord our ship about three 
houres, flying from mast to mast, and from top to top; and some- 
times it would be in two or three places at once.” This meteor 
was by some supposed to be a spirit, and by others an exhalation 
of moist vapours, thought to be engendered by foul and tempestuous 
weather. 

Referring, in the next place, to the legends associated with the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, we may mention that these, although differing in 
many respects, generally invest this strange mimicry in nature with 
the supernatural element, which is said to be generally exercised for 
the purpose of deluding, in some way way or other, the benighted 
traveller. Indeed, it would seem that in past centuries whatever 
phenomena were of an apparently illusive or hostile character were 
regarded by primitive science as specially designed to work pain or 
evil, even although, by way of treacherous bait, they might possess the 
most attractive qualities. ‘Thus, as Mr. Conway has pointed out in 
his excellent work on “ Demonology and Devil Lore ” (1880, ii. 212), 
because many a pilgrim “perished through a confidence in the lake- 
pictures of the mirage which led to carelessness about economising 
his skin of water, the mirage gained its present name—Bahr Sheitan, 
or Devil’s Water.” Thus, oftentimes, the harmless and beautiful 
phenomena in nature have been invested with an evil name ; simply 
because our ancestors, living in the childhood of the world, were 
unable to comprehend their meaning, and so in all the freshness 
of their creative fancy regarded them as demoniacal agencies to 
thwart and hinder man’s progress in moral culture. Strange, there- 
fore, as it may seem, we in our nineteenth century have in many of 
the legends that survive in this and other countries relics of Aryan 
science, which, although meaningless to the casual observer, yet 
embody the teaching of primitive man. 

In this country the Will-o’-the-Wisp has been connected with the 
fairy race from early times, a fact proved by its old name of Elf-fire. 
The same notion, too, existed in Germany, for Grimm informs us 

Z2 
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that it was there formerly known as Elglicht ; and in Denmark as 
Vaettylis. On this point Mr. Brand! has rightly remarked that the 
naturalists of the dark ages “ owed many obligations to our fairies, 
for whatever they found wonderful and could not account for, they 
easily got rid of by charging to their account. Thus they called 
those which have since been supposed to have been the heads of 
arrows or spears, before the use of iron was known, Z/fshots.” In 
the same way Shakespeare uses the expression “ Elfish-marked ” ;? 
and also speaks of Elf-locks in “ Romeo and Juliet ”3— 


This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 


A disease, too, consisting of a hardness of the side was in days gone 
by termed Elf-cake. Just, then, as the fairies were supposed to be 
guilty of committing various pranks as seen in the sundry mishaps 
that befall humanity, so the Will-o’-the-Wisp with its treacherous 
light was reckoned amongst them. Thus Shakespeare represents 
Puck as transforming himself into a fire, by which he clearly alluded 
to the Will-o’-the-Wisp; and it may be remembered how the fairy 
asks him ‘— 
Are you not he 


That fright the maidens of the villagery, 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm : 


Wehave already noticed, too, Shakespeare’s allusion to Ariel’s assuming 
this form, who, like Puck, is a fairy. The term Puck, which is evidently 
the same as the old word “ Pouke,” a devil or evil spirit, still survives, 
although its spelling in lapse of years has become somewhat altered. 
The following passage from a modern writer proves too that in some 
places the idea of Puck as a delusive fairy haunting the woods and 
fields is not yet extinct: “The peasants in certain districts of Wor- 
cestershire say that they are sometimes what they call ‘ Poake-ledden,’ 
that is, they are occasionally waylaid in the night by a mischievous 
sprite whom they call Poake, who leads them into ditches, bogs, 
pools, and other such scrapes, often sets up a loud laugh, and leaves 
them, quite bewildered, in the lurch.” This corresponds with what in 


1 Pop. Antig., 1849, ii. 490. 

2 «¢ Richard IIL,’ Act i. sc. 3. 

* «Romeo and Juliet,” Act i. sc. 4. 

# “*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Act. i. sc. 1, 
5 Mr. J. Allies’ On the Jynis Fatuus. 
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Devon is called being Pixy-led ; and various stories are told how the 
frolicsome pixies deceive travellers with the Will-o’-the-Wisp, and 
chuckle over their dismay when they are lost for a time on the moor. 
By moonlight the Pixy-Monarch was supposed to hold his court, where, 
like Titania, he gave his subjects their several charges. Some were 
sent to the mines, where they either good-naturedly led the miner to 
the richest lode; or maliciously, by noises imitating the stroke of the 
hammer, and by “ false fires,” drew him on to the worst ore in the 
mine. Countless are the stories told in Devonshire of these Pixy 
illusions ; and a popular means of counteracting them was to turn 
one’s coat inside out—a remedy which appears to have been in use 
in other parts of England, being mentioned by Bishop Corbet in his 
“‘ Iter Boreale” :-— 
William found 

A mean for our deliverance. Turne your cloakes, 

Quoth hee, for Puck is busy in these oakes ; 

If ever wee at Bosworth Hill be found, 

Then turne your cloakes, for this is fairy ground. 


In Cornwall, a strong belief prevails about the mischievous pranks 
of the piskies, and they are the subject of numerous superstitions. 
They are said to control the mist, and to have the power, when so 
disposed, of casting a thick veil over the traveller as he returns home 
after sunset. Hence the peasant may occasionally be heard uttering 
the following petition with a certain degree of faith:— 


Jack o’ the Lantern, Joan the wad, 
Who tickled the maid and made her mad, 
Light me home, the weather’s bad. 


By the Dorsetshire folk, this mysterious fairy is called a Pexy and 
Colpexy ; and in Hampshire the Colt-pixy was the supposed sprite 
who led horses into bogs and other outlandish places. Once more, 
as a further proof of the connection of the elfin or fairy-face with the 
ignis fatuus, it may be noted that “ Mab-led,” pronounced Mob-led, 
signified led astray by a Will-o’-the-Wisp. Why, however, the fairy 
Queen Mab should be thus introduced originated, no doubt, in her 
fondness of playing jokes, as alluded to by Shakespeare in the 
passage already quoted above from “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

According to Sir Walter Scott, the Will-o’-the-Wisp is a strolling 
demon or spectre, bent upon doing mischief, who once upon a time 
gained admittance into a monastery as a scullion and played the 
monks all kinds of pranks. The followers of Marmion attributed the 
mysterious disasters that befell them at Gifford Castle to the guidance 
of the assumed ecclesiatic—“ The Cursed Palmer”—and expressed 
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the belief that it had been better for them had they been lantern-led 
by Friar Rush — 

What else but evil could betide, 

With that cursed Palmer for our guide? 


Better we had through mire and bush 
Been lantern-led by Friar Rush. 


The wandering demon, it seems, was known in many parts of 
Scotland by the familiar name of “Spunkie,” whose freaks and 
mischievous character form the subject-matter of numerous length- 
ened tales. Mr. Guthrie, in his “Scenes and Legends of the Vale of 
Strathmore” (1875, 100), tells us how ‘‘ many a poor benighted wight 
hath this uncannie warlock driven to his wits’-end by his uncouth 
gambols and deceptive light, and many a bold and valiant knight 
hath he laid Aors de combat on the marshy plain.” Milton in his 
“ Paradise Lost” (ix. 634), whilst explaining the philosophy of this 
superstitious appearance, alludes to the notion which associates it 
with an evil spirit in the well-known lines:— 


A wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends, 
Hovering and blazing with celusive light, 
Misleads th’ amaz’d night-wand’rer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There swallow’d up and lost from succour far, 


In Normandy, the peasant believes that the Will-o’-the-Wisp is a 
cruel and malicious spirit whom it is highly dangerous to encounter. 
Malle. Bosquet, in her “ Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse,” 
says that it follows and persecutes any unfortunate person who runs 
away from it ; his only chance of escape, when sore-prest, being to 
throw himself on his face and to invoke the Divine assistance. 
Hence the Feux Follet, as it is called, is a source of terror, and its 
weird appearance is much dreaded by old and young; many stories 
being told of the injury done to unwary travellers by its wicked 
knavery. 

Again, a Danish tradition affirms that Jack-o’-Lanterns are the 
spirits of unrighteous men, who by a false glimmer seek to mislead 
the wayfarer and to decoy him into bogs and moors. The best 
safeguard against them, when they appear, is to turn one’s cap inside 
out. One should never point at them, as they will come if pointed 
at. It is also said that if any one calls them, they will come and 
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light the person who called.'' A popular belief in Sweden says that 
“ Jack-with-the-Lantern ” was formerly a mover of landmarks, and 
for his unjust acts is doomed to wander backwards and forwards, 
with a light in his hand, as if he were in search of something. Thus, 
he who in his lifetime has been guilty of such a crime is believed to 
have no peace or rest in his grave after death, but to rise every 
midnight, and with a lantern in his hand to proceed to the spot 
where in days gone by the landmark had stood which he had 
fraudulently removed. On reaching the place, however, he is seized, 
says Mr. Thorpe, with the same desire which instigated him in his 
lifetime when he went forth to remove his neighbour’s landmark, and 
he says as he goes, in a harsh hoarse voice : “ It is right ! it is right! 
it is right !” But on his returning, qualms of conscience and anguish 
seize him, and he then exclaims: “ It is wrong! it is wrong! it is 
wrong!” There is also a Danish tradition which informs us, that 
near Skovby, on the isle of Falster, there are many Jack-o’-Lanterns. 
They are believed to be the soul of land-measurers, who, having in 
their lifetime perpetrated injustice in their measurements, are doomed 
to run up Skovby bakke at midnight, which they measure with red 
hot irons, exclaiming, “ Here is the clear and right boundary! from 
here to there.” By another curious notion the Will-o’-the-Wisps are 
represented to be the souls of unbaptized clildren. On one occasion,? 
a Dutch parson happening to go home to his village late one evening 
fell in with no less than three of these fiery phenomena. Remem- 
bering them to be the souls of unbaptized children, he solemnly 
stretched out his hand and pronounced the words of baptism over 
them. Much, however, to his consternation and surprise, in the 
twinkling of an eye a thousand or more of these apparitions suddenly 
made their appearance—no doubt all earnestly wanting to be baptized, 
The good man, runs the story, was so terribly frightened, that, for- 
getting all his kind intentions, he took to his heels and ran home as 
fast as his legs could take him. In Lusatia, where the same superstition 
prevails, these fires are supposed to be quite harmless ; and the souls 
of the unbaptized children to be relieved from their destined wanderings 
so soon as any pious hand throws a handful of consecrated ground 
after them.* A Brittany piece of folk-lore is that the “ Porte- brandon ” 
appears in the form of a child bearing a torch, which he turns round 
like a burning wheel—occasionally setting fire to the villages which 
from} some inexplicable cause are suddenly wrapped in flames, 

1 Thorpe’s North-German Mythology, 1851, ii. 211. 

2 Engel’s Musical Myths and Facts, 1876, i. 207. 

* Thoms’s Notelets on Shakespeare, 1865, 63. 
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According to a Netherlandish tradition,' because the souls of these 
wretched children cannot enter Heaven, they, under the form of 
“ Jack-o’-Lanterns,” take their abode in forests, and in dark and 
desert places, where they mourn over their bitter lot. Whenever they 
are fortunate enough to see any one, they run up and hasten before 
him, in order to show the way to some water that they may get bap- 
tized. Should no one take compassion on them, it is said that they 
must for ever remain without the gates of Paradise. 

Among other legends connected with this subject, we may 
mention one current on the Continent thus recorded by Carl Engel.* 
On the ridge of the high Rhén, near Bischofsheim, there are two 
morasses, known as the red and black morass—where two villages 
are reported to have stood which sunk into the earth on account of 
the dissolute life of the inhabitants.* On these two morasses there 
appear at night maidens in the shape of dazzling apparitions of light. 
They float and flutter over the light of their former home ; but are 
now less frequently seen than in the olden time. A good many 
years ago, two or three of these fiery maidens came occasionally to 
the village of Wiistersachsen and mingled with the dancers at wakes. 
They sang with inexpressible sweetness; but they never remained 
beyond midnight. When their allowed time had elapsed there always 
came flying a white dove, which they followed. Then they went to 
the mountain singing, and soon vanished out of the sight of the 
people who followed, watching them with curiosity. A Normandy 
tradition says that the @ais fafuus is the spirit of some unhappy 
woman,‘ who, as a punishment, is destined to run 4 /fourolle to 
expiate her intrigues with a minister of the church; and on this 
account it is designated Ia Fourolle. A somewhat similiar belief 
once prevailed in this country, for we are told® that the lights which 
are usually seen in churchyards and moorish places were repre- 
sented by the popish clergy to be “ souls come out of purgatory all 
in flaine, to move the people to pray for their entire deliverance ; by 
which they gulled them of much money to say mass for them, every 
one thinking it might be the soul of his or her deceased relations.” 
This superstition is alluded to in the “Comical Pilgrim's Pilgrimage 
into Ireland " (1725, o2): “An dgués fatuus the silly people deem 


* Thespe's Norts- German Mythology, iti. 2230. 

* Musteal Myth: and Facts, i. 208. 

* CL similar tale in Hunt's /epuder Roman. er of the West of England. 

See Malle Hosquet s Vormamdic Avmamengue ¢ Mervelieus. 

* A Wonderful Mistery of all the Storms, cte., and Lights that lead Peaple out of 
thelr way te the Night, 1704, 75, quoted by Brand, Pop. Ansig. iii. 490. 
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to be a soul broken out of purgatory.” It is also said that the Will- 
o’-the-Wisp is the soul of a priest! who has been condemned to 
expiate his vows of perpetual chastity by wandering about; and 
Mr. Thoms says it is very probable that it is to some similar belief 
existing in this country at the time when he wrote that Milton alludes 
in “ L’Allegro,” when he says :— 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 

And he by Friar’s lanthorn led. 


Once more, in Altmark, Will-o’-the-Wisps are supposed to be 
souls of lunatics unable to rest in their graves, and are known as 
“Light-men.” Although they may sometimes mislead they often 
guide rightly, especially if a small coin be thrown them. 

Such, then, are some of the principal legends and superstitions that 
have been connected with this strange phenomenon, the majority 
of which, while investing it with a supernatural origin, regard it as 
an object of terror; and, on this account, in our own and other 
countries, the peasantry still look upon it as a thing to be avoided. 
It was formerly thought to have something ominous in its nature, 
and to presage death and other misfortune. Thus, in Buckingham- 
shire,* a species of this phenomenon, locally known as “the wat,” 
was said to haunt prisons. Oftentimes before the arrival of the judges 
at the assizes it has, we are told, been known to make its appearance 
like a little flame, being considered fatal to every prisoner to whom it 
became visible. The same dread is attached to it in Sussex, and 
Mrs. Latham, in her ‘“ West Sussex Superstitions,”* tells us that in 
a village where she once resided the direction of its rapid undulat- 
ing movement was always carefully observed, from an anxiety to 
ascertain where it would disappear, as it was believed to be— 


The hateful messenger of heavy things, 
Of death and dolour telling 


to the inhabitants of the house nearest that spot. Considerable 
alarm was on one occasion created by a pale light being observed 
to move over the bed of a sick person, and, after flickering for some 
time in different parts of the room, to vanish through the window. 
It happened, however, that the mystery was soon afterwards cleared 
up, for, as Mrs. Latham tells us, “when reading in her room after 
midnight, all at once something fell upon the open page and 
appeared to have ignited it. She soon perceived that the light pro- 
' Thoms’s Notelets on Shakesfeare, 65. 
* Brand’s Pop. Antig. iii. 402. 
* Folk Lore Record, i. 53. 
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ceeded from a luminous insect, which proved to be the male glow- 
worm.” In the same way the “Corpse candle” in Wales; also 
called the “ fetch-light,” or “dead-man's candle,” is regarded as 
an ominous sign, and believed to be a forerunner of death. Some- 
times it appears in the form of a plain tallow candle in the hand of 
a ghost, and at other times it looks like a “stately flambcau, 
stalking along unsupported, burning with a ghastly blue flame.'” It 
is considered dangerous to interfere with this fatal portent; and 
persons who have attempted to check its course are reported to have 
come severely to grief ; many actually being struck down where they 
stood as a punishment for their audacity. A Carmarthenshire 
tradition, recorded by Mr. Wirt Sykes, relates that one day when the 
coach which runs between Liandilo and Carmarthen was passing by 
Gelden Grove, three corpse candles were observed on the surface of 
the water gliding down the stream which runs near the road. All 
the passengers saw them. A few days after, some men were about 
to cross the river near there, when one of them expressed his fear at 
venturing, as the river was flootled, and he remained behind. Thus 
the fatal number crossed the river—three—three corpse-candles 
having foretold their fate ; and all were drowned. In conclusion, 
we would only add that Will-o’-the-Wisps have long ago happily 
disappeared from all marshes and lowlands as soon as drained and 
brought under cultivation—these “wildfires,” as they have been 
called, preferring some supposed haunted and desolate bog for their 
habitation. 
' Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, 139. 
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A SUCCESSFUL AFRICAN 
JOURNEY. 


ENTRAL AFRICA has lately been receiving a great deal of 
attention, and its secrets are being rapidly made known by 
the various expeditions which have been sent thither during the last 
few years.’ In the work of exploration part is being taken by more 
than one of the European nations. Travellers, missionaries, and 
traders are combining to make us acquainted with these populous 
regions, and engaging in a friendly rivalry in opening them to 
civilisation and to commerce. A great impetus has been given by 
the King of the Belgians, at whose invitation a geographical con- 
ference was held at Brussels in September 1876. ‘This was followed 
by the despatch of several expeditions under the auspices of. the 
International African Association, and the work was soon taken up 
by our Royal Geographical Society. A special fund was raised, 
and Messrs. Keith Johnston and Joseph Thomson were selected to 
take command of the expedition. The former of these had already 
served his apprenticeship as an explorer in South America, and his 
companion was well qualified by his attainments as a geologist and 
naturalist. ‘The funds which came in did not allow the Society to 
embark in a very ambitious undertaking, but a route was decided 
upon, the exploration of which could but add materially to our know- 
ledge of tropical Africa. Between the east coast and the northern 
end of Lake Nyassa, and onwards to the Tanganyika, there was yet 
much untrodden ground through which there might be facilities 
for the formation of trade routes to those lakes, and it was this country 
that the travellers were instructed to explore. 

Leaving England in November 1878, Johnston and Thomson 
arrived at Zanzibar, the starting-point for all expeditions into Eastern 
Africa, in the early days of 1879. A few days’ delay at Aden on 
the way was made use of for a short exploratory trip across to 
Somali-land, the fruits of which were sent home in a paper entitled 
“Four Days in Berberah,” containing, besides a general description 
of the place and people, some valuable observations on the geology 
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and physical geography of the neighbourhood. At Zanzibar prepa- 
rations had to be made for the journey into the interior, and carriers 
engaged for the necessary impedimenta of the expedition. They 
had the good fortune to secure, through Bishop Steere, the services 
of Chuma, Livingstone’s favourite attendant, as headman of their 
party. Then, as some weeks remained before the breaking up of 
the rainy season, Johnston utilised it by a visit to the mountainous 
country of Usambara. An interesting account of this visit was 
published in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society ” 
(Sept. 1879), accompanied by some geological notes by Thomson. 
This country “may be taken as an epitame of all Africa. There 
was a little bit of arid, level, uninhabited desert, a bit of undulating, 
cultivated, and populous country, and beyond that a tract of mountain 
forest and stiff climbing. The magnitude of the trees and the 
density of the forest,” writes Johnston, “exceeded anything I had 
imagined in Africa, and reminded me of Northern Paraguay, only 
here there is much less variety in the tree forms.” The geological 
formations noted were the metamorphic gneiss of the inland hills, 
succeeded by sandstones and limestones of the carboniferous series, 
two old sea beaches of the tertiary period formed by successive 
upheavals of the African coast, and lastly, the alluvium of the 
Pangani river. 

By the middle of May the rains had abated sufficiently to enable 
the travellers to make a start, and they left Zanzibar on board one of 
the Sultan’s steamships and landed at the port of Dar-es-Salaam, a 
short distance to the south. Besides their large following of 150 men, 
they were accompanied so far by Dr. Kirk, who rendered them such 
nelp as his experience enabled him to confer. A day or two later 
the party set out for the interior, with the indispensable African 
accompaniments of shooting, blowing of horns, drumming and 
shouting. Proceeding first in a south-westerly direction, it passed 
through the broad level tract of Uzaramo, and on June 15 touched 
the Rufiji or Lufiji river at the village of Kimkumbi. This river 
appears to take a large bend to the northward from the point where 
Captain Elton crossed it not far from the sea, turning again at 
Kimkumbi slightly to the southward. Its bed was full of sand 
islands and banks, with snags sticking up everywhere, and it was 
thus ill-adapted for navigation. Although Johnston had waited some 
time at Zanzibar, the wet season was not yet over, and the first part 


‘In this publication Johnston’s and Thomson’s papers and letters on the 
expedition (with maps) have been from time to time published, and to them I am 
chiefly indebted for the information contained in this article. 
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of the journey was accomplished through drenching rain, the low 
sandy plain being but little better than a marsh. To this is probably 
to be attributed the unfortunate death of the leader of the expedition. 
Whilst on a hunting excursion in Uzaramo, Johnston got wet through, 
and was too intent on the search for game to take off his wet 
clothes. Next morning he complained of what he thought was 
rheumatism in the back, and dosed himself under that idea till more 
unmistakable symptoms convinced him that he was suffering from an 
attack of dysentery. Through the delay in the application of the 
proper remedies, the disease became so much the more difficult to 
remove ; the onward march in the continual rains only made 
Johnston worse, and he soon had to be carried in a sort of hammock. 
He got gradually weaker, and at Behobeho, about 130 miles from 
Dar-es-Salaam, he died (June 28). Thus was one more added to the 
many brave travellers who have found a grave in African soil, and 
Thomson, a young man 22 years of age, was left alone in charge of 
the expedition. It is sad that the accomplished young traveller, who 
had qualified himself for the work in which he was engaged by the 
studies and training of his whole life, should thus have succumbed 
almost at the outset of his mission. The loss to geographical science 
is a great one, for had he lived much might have been predicted of 
the service he would have been sure to render in the exploration of 
Africa. It was well, however, that his companion was a man who 
would not give way to difficulties without an effort. Young as he 
was, and unused to the sextant and geographical work, he might well 
hesitate long over the question whether he ought to return or go 
forward. He ultimately resolved to push on, and, having performed 
the last sad offices for his late fellow-traveller, started on July 2. 
His constant attention to Johnston during his illness, coupled with 
the anxieties consequent on the position he was thrown into, brought 
on a fever which for some days rendered him very unfit for travelling. 

Crossing the water-parting of the Lufiji and Kingani rivers, 
Burton’s route was struck at Kirengue, or Kilengue,' where Thomson 
was so weak from his illness that he was obliged to rest three days. 
He was now approaching the country of the Wamahenge, a warlike 
race held in great dread by the surrounding population. One day 
the more forward of Thomson’s porters rushed back in a scare, 
shouting “‘Wamahenge! Wamahenge!” By a display of courage 
and friendliness Thomson satisfied the warriors—they were returning 
from a fighting expedition—of his peaceful intentions, and received 

' Whilst Burton uses the interchangeable letter r in preference to /in the 
native names, Thomson says he invariably heard the latter used. 
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on their part the assurance of their friendliness towards the white man. 
A fraternal compact was sealed in the characteristic African manner 
by Chuma drinking blood from the breast of the chiefs son, who did 
the same from Chuma’s. The vegetation beyond Kirengue became 
charming, quite a contrast to that passed through before Behobeho. 
The undulating ground had been cut by the rains of the wet season 
into deep narrow glens, which had become clothed with a rich 
tropical flora, The banks of the streams were adorned with creepers, 
palms, mparmusi, and other trees of varied tint and form growing in 
profusion. _ On the tops of the ridges, however, owing to the porous 
soil, everything green was shrivelled up, even to the trees, under the 
fierce sun. “A porous surface stratum in Africa has always this 
result ; if the surface is not damp and marshy, it becomes a desert.” 

Turning to the south-west from Mgunda, the chief town of 
Khutu, Thomson struck the Ruaha, one of the two rivers which 
united form the Rufiji, in about 37° E. longitude (July 21). Its 
breadth was then about 150 yards, with a depth varying from two to 
nine feet. Rapids and rocky impediments render it utterly im- 
practicable for canoe navigation. Here a little folding-boat, which 
had been carried all the way by two men, was brought into requisi- 
tion, and conveyed the men and bales across the river without the 
damage or loss of a single article. They had now entered M’henge. 
On arriving at Mkomokero, the chief town, the chief would not hear 
of Thomson’s proceeding without a delay of a few days, in order 
that his people might see him, no white man having been there 
before. Thomson took advantage of the stoppage to visit the 
Uranga, the river which joins the Ruaha lowerdown. This river was 
found to be very deep, and to have a slow current, and it appeared 
to be navigable for the largest river boats. Thomson had great diffi- 
culty in obtaining guides here, and it was only after giving the chief 
two barrels of gunpowder that he succeeded in getting two guides. 
With these he recommenced his march on August 1, but he had not 
proceeded many stages before they deserted, and it afterwards turned 
out that they did not know the rest of the way. A few marches 
farther brought Thomson into the Uhehe country, on the great 
plateau of Eastern and Central Africa. For several days he passed 
through a sparsely inhabited country, and had great difficulty in 
procuring sufficient food for his men. The Ruaha was again crossed 
in safety, and a south-westerly course was taken to Mkubwasanga, 
the town of the head chief of Uhehe. 

At Mkubwasanga Thomson had reached the longitude of the 
northern extremity of Lake Nyassa, and from here a few marches in 
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a southward direction brought him to the completion of the first part 
of his mission. On September 22 he looked down from the edge of 
the elevated table land upon the waters of Nyassa, 4,000 feet below 
him, stretching away into the southern distance. He reached its 
shore at a point about six miles east of Mbungo, “without accident 
of any kind,” as he wrote home, “and in excellent condition in all 
respects.” The Konde or Livingstone Mountains,’ reported by 
Lieutenant Young to enclose the lake at its northern end, appear to 
be the escarpment of the high plateau across which the latter part of 
Thomson’s route lay. ©“ From lat. 8° 50’'S.,” Thomson writes, “ the 
country suddenly rises from an altitude of about 3,500 to 7,000 feet, 
and a few miles farther south to 8,000 and 9,000, representing the 
general level of an old plateau, now much cut up by numerous 
streams into narrow valleys of great depth. This height extends all 
the way to Lake Nyassa. No higher altitude on our route was 
observed, and the highest point reached was 8,116 (bar.). No con- 
spicuous mountain was seen, and the Konde Mountains are a range 
I could not discover. The structure of this plateau is of soft clay- 
slate till near Nyassa, where the rocks become volcanic.” 

The travellers rested here a few days, and they then rounded the 
north-west corner of the lake, crossing a large stream in canoes, 
Thomson was here enabled to send home letters by way of Living- 
stonia, and then set out to reach the south end of Tanganyika. This 
journey does not appear to have presented any special difficulties, 
The route lay across the elevated plateau of that part of Afnca which 
varies from a height of 3,300 feet above the sea in Konde, the country 
bordering on Nyassa, to 6,500 feet in Nyika. Lake Tanganyika was 
reached on November 4, and Thomson was thus able to settle the 
vexed question of the distance between the two lakes. This he found 
to be only about 250 miles, thus bringing the two great water highways 
within a practicable limit of communication. On Nov. 5 Thomson 
arrived at Pambete, a village at the southern extremity of Tanganyika 
which had already been visited by Livingstone and Stanley. Here, 
on the very afternoon of his arrival, Thomson, to his great surprise 
and delight, was joined by a fellow-countryman, Mr. James Stewart, 
C.E., of the Livingstonia Mission on Lake Nyassa, who, by a singular 
coincidence, had simultaneously traversed the belt of land intervening 
between the lakes. Stewart had reached Pambete by a route a little 
to the south of that taken by Thomson, and one much more favour- 
able for portage. He started from the Kambwe Lagoon, 20 or 30 
miles south-west of the point where Thomson left Nyassa, on 


' See Gentleman's Magazine, October 1877, article ‘ Livingstonia,” 
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Oct. 14, and reached the shore of Tangantyika, at the extremity of its 
most easterly bay, on November 4, thus completing the journey in a 
shorter time than Thomson. He describes his route as very practi- 
cable for the construction of a road. The highest elevation reached 
was 5,400 feet as Tanganyika was approached, but the rise was gradual, 
and throughout the whole of the route there was not one difficult 
ascent. The distance from lake to lake was found to be 243 miles, 
Pambete being 11 miles farther. The climate is described as cool 
and bracing ; the rainfall is large, and water plentiful even in the dry 
weather. Cattle were found in almost every village—an evidence of the 
absence of the destructive tsetse fly, and sheep and goats were kept 
in large numbers. Whilst the two travellers were together, observa- 
tions were taken to settle the longitude of Pambete, which has an 
important bearing on our present geographical knowledge of this 
portion of inner Africa. Both travellers agree as to the evidence of 
a periodical rise of the water of Lake Tanganyika. 

Thomson had now completed the task which had been set him, 
but now that he was on Tanganyika he was overcome by a desire to 
see somewhat more of it, and especially to visit the Lukuga River 
and solve the mystery about the outlet of the lake. So, instead of 
at once returning, he decided on a journey around the western shore 
of the lake. Ail accounts agreed that it would be quite impossible 
for him to take his caravan along this route, owing to the difficulties 
of the mountains ; but this was no obstacle to his project. Leaving 
Pambete on November 10, the same day as Stewart departed on his 
return journey to Nyassa, he found at Iendwe, near the mouth of the 
Lofu River, a suitable place to leave his men encamped during his 
absence. Then leaving Chuma in charge, he started on his march, 
taking only thirty porters and a supply of absolute necessaries. They 
walked along the edge of the lake where they were able to do 
so, and frequently had splendid views of the opposite shore, which, 
thirty miles off, stood out as sharply and as well defined as if only 
a few miles away, revealing every notch and valley with their varied 
tints and shades. North of the Lofu River he had to pass through 
Itawa, at the capital of which an unpleasant incident occurred that 
fortunately, however, did not lead to any serious consequences. 
Thomson entered the town in advance of his men, and was surprised 
to find the male population in a state of great excitement ; whilst 
he was inside taking shelter from the rain, they barricaded the gate 
and prevented his men from coming in. Thomson put a good face 
on the matter, and after some trouble got outside. He then sent 
messengers to the chief, inquiring the meaning of such a a strange 
VOL, CCL. NO, 1803, AA 
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reception, and by dint of considerable negotiation succeeded in 
bringing the affair to an amicable conclusion. The action of the 
natives was, it appears, instigated by motives of fear and self-protec- 
tion. They had some time previously experienced treacherous con- 
duct on the part of an Arab, who, introducing himself in a friendly 
way into the town, took possession of it. To prevent a recurrence of 
such treacherous conduct, no caravan had since been allowed to enter 
without first sending due notice. A large present did not suffice 
to put the chief in a good humour, and it was with difficulty that a 
guide was obtained to take the party farther on its onward march. 
The physical difficulties of the route proved very great, exceeding 
any that had been encountered all the way from Dar-es-Salaam. 
There was not a mile of level ground, but hills followed hills, all of 
the most precipitous nature, varied only here and there by some 
lower ridge. Seldom was camp reached until long after midday, 
though they started with the sun in the morning ; the portable boat, 
which had been brought in expectation of meeting with unfordable 
streams, proved itself an intolerable burden, and more than once 
Thomson was only dissuaded from destroying it by the entreaties of 
the men themselves. The population beyond Itawa was very sparse, 
and the natives met with were generally unfriendly, though Thomson’s 
tact and temper almost always succeeded in obtaining their hospi- 
tality. The troubles and difficulties of the march, however, at last 
brought their reward. On Christmas day Thomson saw the Lukuga 
“as a noble river flowing with rapid movement and whirling eddy 
away to the far west, unchecked by sandbars or papyrus, and requir- 
ing no experiments with straws or other objects to ascertain the 
existence of a current.” This Lukuga river had been first seen by 
Commander Cameron, who in 1874 made a voyage from Ujjji 
round the southern portion of the lake with the object of ascertaining 
its outlet. He found the entrance more than a mile across, but 
closed by a grass-grown sandbank, with the exception of a channel 
300 or 400 yards wide, across which there was a sill where the surf 
broke heavily at times, although there was more than a fathom of 
water over its shallowest part. The next day he followed the river 
for three or four miles, until navigation was found to be impossible 
in consequence of the masses of floating vegetation. The current 
was flowing from the lake. This seemed to settle the question until 
Stanley in 1876 sent home the puzzling report of his visit to the 
river, Stanley went a considerable distance beyond Cameron's 
farthest point, and he very decidedly states that the Lukuga is not 
an outlet but an affluent of the lake, The current then was exceed: 
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ingly slight, for it required some ingenious experiments on Stanley’s 
part to satisfy him that the current was towards the lake. He has 
formulated a curious theory to the effect that the bed of the lake, 
which had been formed by some great earthquake, was not yet filled 
with water, that it would very soon begin to overflow, and that some 
traveller coming after might find the barrier in the Lukuga broken 
down and the water of the lake emptying itself through it into the 
Lualaba. Another contribution towards the solution of this problem 
has been made by Mr. E. C. Hore, of the London Missionary 
Society’s Mission at Ujiji, who visited the Lukuga about seven or eight 
months before Thomson reached it. He found the river to have an 
outward flow, with a rapid current, and remarks: “ As the river 
narrowed we found ourselves rapidly swept in (one requires to be 
rather lively here), and made the boat fast alongside, about one 
mile inside.” At Stanley’s farthest point the rapids were found to 
be too dangerous to venture farther with the canoe, so with a couple 
of natives Mr. Hore walked on to the Kiyanja ridge, from the top of 
which he saw the Lukuga “ flowing far into Urua.” 

Thomson therefore found himself forestalled in the solution of 
the Lukuga mystery. His experience was very similar to that of 
Mr. Hore. Obtaining a canoe at a village called Manda, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the barrier laid down in Stanley’s map. The 
current was so strong that he had to keep close to the side, and at 
one or two places where the river narrowed it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the canoe could be kept in command. At the place 
where Stanley found a barrier the river, narrowed to about half its 
breadth, now rushed through “with all the force and noise of a 
mountain torrent, utterly impassable for canoe or boat of any descrip- 
tion.” The following day Thomson returned and was hospitably 
received at Kasenge by the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society's Station. He then paid a short visit to Ujijion the east 
side of the lake, where a similar reception awaited him, preparatory to 
a more extended examination of the Lukuga, from which he intended 
returning to Iendwe by way of Kabuire. In this undertaking, how- 
ever, the young traveller was foiled by insuperable obstacles. From 
the very first he had great difficulties with his men, as they believed 
he was taking them to Manyuema, where they would be eaten up. 
They tried every means in their power to throw obstacles in his way 
and retard his movements, two of them deserting near Meketo, and 
the others threatening to do the same. For six days he continued 
his course along the Lukuga in spite of their opposition, but he was 
then obliged to givein. The Lukuga “flows in a general WNW. direc- 
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tion to that place, and then about west into the great westerly bend 
of the Congo, all the way through a most charming valley, with hills 
rising from 600 to 2,000 feet in height above the lake. The current 
is extremely rapid, and quite unnavigable for boats or canoes of any 
description, owing to the rapids and rocks.” 

“From Makalumbi,” he writes in a letter to Dr. Kirk, “I crossed 
the Lukuga into Urua, and struck south-west for the town of Kiyombo, 
who is the chief of all the Warua on the eastern side of the Congo. 
I found, however, I had only escaped from difficulties with my men 
to fall into ten times worse ones with the Warua. They turned out 
to be the most outrageous scoundrels and thieves I had yet met. 
It is utterly impossible to convey to you the miserable life we led 
during the five weeks we were in their country. They had not the 
slightest acquaintance with traders, and they had no respect for the 
white man. The chiefs demanded exorbitant Mhongo, and made us 
stop wherever they took the fancy ; the people were by no means 
loth to help themselves by tearing the clothes off the backs of the men, 
even in crowds. Several times they turned out to fight us. Arrows 
and spears have been aimed at me within a few feet. For rudeness 
and insolence they are unparalleled. They would come and tear open 
my tent-door to look at me, until I had to give it up altogether. 
They generally became worst at night, besieging us in our huts ; and 
several times we had to sit up all night, with howling hundreds around 
us ready to fight or fly. At one village a crowd had got hold of one of my 
men, and I only forced my way in just in time to deflect a descending 
axe which would have ended his days. And yet we had to show 
ourselves firm as wel! as pacific. The slightest accident or blood 
drawn, and not a soul of us would have escaped. They seemed just 
to thirst for our blood, but still they were afraid to attack us in case 
Kiyombo might be displeased. 

“ At last we reached the big chief’s, and within about ten days of 
Iendwe, and there, after being kept a week, we were informed, to our 
immense disappointment, that we could not be allowed to pass, as 
they were at war with the country in front, and, to make matters worse, 
we were further directed to return exactly the same way we came. And 
back we had to go ; and what a time we had of it! How we ever 
escaped with our lives I cannot comprehend. Imagine being 
awakened in the dead of night in your tent by your blanket being 
torn from under you, just in time to catch hold of your azimuth 
compass, and to find your watch gone. Such was one of my night’s 
adventures. Fortunately, they got frightened at the watch, and the 
chief brought it back next day. The chief took an immense fancy for 
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all my personal articles—clothes, cups, blankets, &c., and would have 
left me with only what I had on my back if I had not had a few things 
hidden away. To have seen me in camp you would have thought I 
had not an article but a bare tent and a blanketless camp-bedstead.” 
It was not without an intense feeling of delight and relief that the 
Lukuga was crossed once more. At Mtowa, the L.M.S. station on 
the western side of Tanganyika, he learnt that Mr. Hore was expected 
every day on his way by canoe to the south end of the lake. So he 
dismissed a large number of his native followers direct to Zanzibar 
and awaited Mr. Hore’s arrival. Then, on March 23, 1880, they 
started together, and three days later landed at Karema, on the 
eastern side of the lake, where a station had been established by the 
Belgian International Association. Here they were joyously hailed 
by Captain Carter, who awaited them on the shore. With him they 
went over to pay a visit to the mission, the Indian elephant which 
had been brought up from the coast being ready to take them across 
the marsh. According to Thomson’s account this locality appears 
to have been by no means well chosen—“ a wide expanse of marsh, 
a small village, no shelter for boats, only shallow water dotted with 
stumps of trees, no food to be got and natives hostile, far from any 
line of trade.” In that out-of-the-way part of the wilds of Africa 
the gathering of civilised men was a singular one. “ At table there 
sat down an Englishman, an Irishman, a Scotchman, a Frenchman, 
a Belgian, and a German, representing five expeditions ; and you 
will doubtless be pleased to learn,” Thomson writes, with pardonable 
pride, in the letter already quoted, “that of all these (thanks to 
yourself), the Scotchman, though the smallest, and having to travel 
through entirely new country, has been the most successful of all. 
During the meal we were transported back to the streets of London 
on being favoured with a few operatic selections by Debaize’s 1,200 
franc hurdy-gurdy. ‘Thereafter each one ransacked his memory and 
imagination—especially the latter—in producing the most wonderful 
adventures with the wild animal or the savage native. As evening 
approached, the elephant once more made her salaams to us, and 
mounting her back we bade adieu to the Belgians, and returned 
greatly impressed with such a curious meeting in such an out-of-the- 
way place.” The sad death of two of the members of the Belgian 
mission, Captain Carter and Mr. Cadenhead, within three months 
of this pleasant meeting, will be remembered. They were killed in 
an attack made by Mirambo, the powerful chief of Unyamuesi, on 
the village of Mpimbwe, where they were delayed whilst on a journey 
to the coast. No blame appears to attach to Mirambo for this 
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unfortunate occurrence, for the chief was not aware of the presence 
of the white men in the village when he commenced,the assault, 
being himself in the rear of his troops ; and when he was made 
acquainted with the fact, it was too late. 

After leaving Karema Thomson and Hore had a moderately 
good voyage across the lake to Iendwe, where everything was found 
in good order and the men in good health. Thomson had intended 
returning to the coast from here by way of Kilwa, so as to open up 
more unknown ground, but he now found that this route was im- 
passable. Merere, chief of the Urori, had recommenced his war 
with the Wahehe, and to pass from the one country to the other 
would be impossible. So he had to give that up, and to turn his 
face towards the well-known caravan route between Zanzibar and 
Ujiji. Still, the return march from Iendwe has not proved valueless. 
Passing round the south end of Tanganyika, along the shore, as far 
as the mouth of the Kilambo (Livingstone’s Kalambo and Cameron’s 
Kirumbwe), then striking about NNE. through Ulungu and Fipa, 
he reached, by easy ascents, the town of Kapufi, situated in lat. 8° S. 
and long. 32°25’ E. While at this place he had the good fortune to 
settle another of the moot points of Central African geography. 
For several years an unvisited lake has been figured in varied forms 
on our maps to the eastward of the southern portion of Tanganyika. 
This lake, Likwa, Hikwa, or Rukwa, as it has variously been called, 
was known only from hearsay. Thomson is the first traveller to 
speak of it from actual observation. He saw only a part of it, but 
from what he could gather, “it appears to be from 60 to 70 miles in 
length, and 15 to 20 in breadth. It lies two days east of Makapufi, 
in a deep depression of the Lambalamfipa mountains. A large river 
called the Mkafu, which rises in Kawendi, and which by its 
tributaries drains the greater part of Khonongo and Fipa and all 
Mpimbwe, falls into it. ‘I can almost say with certainty,” Thomson 
writes, “ that it has no outlet, certainly not any towards the west.” 

The main caravan route to Tanganyika was struck at Kwihala 
(Kwihara), in Unyanyembe, the 300 miles from Iendwe having been 
accomplished in 30 days—quick work for African travel. As it was, 
Thomson and several of his men suffered in consequence from sore 
feet, and had to take a few days’ rest at Unyanyembe. ‘Then, says 
Thomson, “we recommenced our march and joyously pushed on for 
the coast. Going from 20 to 30 miles a day, we soon crossed the 
Mgunda Mkhali, ‘ the Fiery Field,’ passed unmolested through Ugogo, 
heeded not the burning heats and hard marches of the Marenga 
Mkhali, nor the rough and stony paths through the Usagara moun- 
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tains, till at last, after a march of unprecedented speed, we sighted 
the Indian Ocean, and, reaching Bagamoyo, entered it with all the 
pomp of bloodless victory—not careworn and haggard, nor deci- 
mated by disease and hunger, but in the best of health and condition ; 
and there stood my gallant band of followers, proud of their achieve- 
ments, and thanking God they were not like other caravan porters 
who steal and plunder from their masters and desert them at the 
hour of need. I felt it to be my proudest boast that of that band of 
150 men which left Dar-es-Salaam, only one did not survive to see 
the Indian Ocean again ; and it will ever be a pleasure to me to 
think that, though oftea placed in critical positions, I never once 
required to fire a gun for either offensive or defensive purposes.” 
This is the sort of man that is required to “open up” the Dark 
Continent. His conduct stands in pleasing contrast to the filibuster- 
ing work of Stanley; and it cannot be said of the energetic young 
Scotchman that, instead of opening the door to civilisation and trade, 
he has made it more difficult for those who come after. His proud 
boast that only one of his porters had died during the march is a 
much nobler one than the American traveller’s tale of the number of 
natives that his elephant rifle was able to bring down. With the 
exception of the early death of the accomplished companion with 
whom he commenced the journey, Thomson’s expedition has been a 
remarkably successful one. In the comparatively short time he was 
on African soil—scarcely 14 months—he has accomplished excellent 
work, and it is greatly to his credit that, in spite of the unfortunate 
loss of the leader of the expedition, he allowed nothing to daunt 
him, and that his own youth and inexperience were not allowed to 
stand in the way of the successful accomplishment of his under- 
taking. He is, indeed, a worthy follower of Burton and Speke, 
Livingstone and Cameron. His arduous work in the conduct of his 
caravan did not allow him much opportunity of bringing home any 
extensive collections in natural history, but he was still able te 
gather a few plants and shells by the wayside, which will doubtless 
prove both interesting and valuable. Whether the route by which 
he reached the lakes is likely to prove of service as a commercial 
highway to the regions which border on those inland waters is 
doubtful, especially with regard to Nyassa. It would appear that 
from the countries round Nyassa the most practicable outlet would 
be by way of the Shire and Zambesi rivers,! where a short land 
portage of about 70 miles only intervenes to prevent a complete 
waterway to the outer world. Probably this route also may be used 
? See map in Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 1877, article ‘* Livingstonia.” 
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to reach the southern portion of Tanganyika, where a comparatively 
easy road, shortened probably to about 210 miles, can be made to 
unite the two lakes. But however this may be, Joseph Thomson 
has added materially to our knowledge of the regions he has passed 
through so honourably and so successfully, and his journey cannot be 
denied a~place amongst successful African expeditions. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HOMAS CARLYLE, who died full of years and of honours on 
Saturday morning, February 5, at the house in Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea, where he had resided for nearly forty-seven years, was born 
at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, on Tuesday, December 4, 1795, 
and had consequently overpassed by fully two months the ripe age of 
eighty-five years on the day of his death. 

Carlyle’s father was a master mason at Ecclefechan ; a man of 
simple, thrifty, and pious life, of great force of character, robust habit 
of mind, and natural wit and shrewdness. 

After a course of study at Edinburgh University, Carlyle, scrupling 
to enter the ministry, as his father had at first desired, was appointed 
to the conduct of a school at Kirkcaldy in Fifeshire, where his 
college friend Edward Irving was already established, and where he 
remained from 1816 to 1818. His friendship with Irving, com- 
menced at the University (and one of the most memorable influences 
of his earlier life), was here consolidated. 

A parallel might be drawn between Carlyle at Kirkcaldy and 
Johnson at Edial, though to the advantage of the former; for it 
seems, from all credible tradition and report, that Carlyle, who was by 
no means sparing of the rod, had, before he left, quite reinstated the 
Burgh School to its old position, from which it had sadly dwindled 
and fallen through the incompetence and imbecility of a former 
master. In 1818 Edward Irving instituted at Edinburgh a small 
society, consisting only of seven or eight members, called the Philo- 
sophical Association, of whom he himself was one and Thomas 
Carlyle another. Some teachers of local eminence and licentiates of 
the Church made up the number. But the Philosophical Association 
is defunct ; and the early sentiments of Carlyle and Irving are as 
entirely lost as are those of their less distinguished colleagues. 
“Carlyle,” writes Irving to a friend in 1819, “goes away to-morrow. 
- . . « It is very odd, indeed, that he should be sent for want of 
employment to the country ; of course, like every man of talent, he 
has gathered around this Patmos many a splendid purpose to be 
fulfilled, and much improvement to be wrought out: ‘I have the 
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ends of my thoughts to bring together, which no one can do in this 
thoughtless scene. I have my views of life to reform, and the whole 
plan of my conduct to new-model ; and I have my health to recover. 
And then once more I shall venture my bark upon the waters of this 
realm, and if she cannot weather it, I shall steer west, and try the 
waters of another world.’ So he reasons and resolves ; but surely a 
worthier destiny awaits him than voluntary exile”! The earliest 
known authorship of Mr. Carlyle was in 1820 and the three following 
years, when he contributed sixteen articles to “ Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,” including papers on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Montaigne, Montesquieu, Montfaucon, Dr. Moore, Sir John Moore, 
Necker, Nelson, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Norfolk, Northampton- 
shire, Northumberland, Mungo, Park, and on the elder and younger 
Pitt. During this period he also contributed two papers, one on 
Joanna Baillie’s “ Metrical Legends,” and the other on Goethe's 
“Faust,” to the Mew Edinburgh Review, a brief-lived quarterly which 
commenced its career in July 1821, and ceased to exist with the 
completion of its fourth volume in April 1823. In 1822 Carlyle 
executed a translation from the French (not published till two years 
later) of Legendre’s “Elements of Geometry,” and I recollect his 
telling me in December 1868, with some evident pride and pleasure 
in the thought, that he considered the Introductory Chapter on 
Proportion, prefixed to that book, to be still the clearest and best 
exposition of the subject that had yet appeared—a remark partly con- 
firmed by so excellent an authority as the late Mr. De Morgan. 

More congenial work, however, he must have considered the 
account of “Schiller’s Life and Writings,” contributed to the London 
Magazine (then in the hey-day of its glory, with a most brilliant roll-call 
of contributors) partly in 1823 and partly in 1824. It was separately 
published as a volume in 1825, and may be considered as Carlyle’s first 
original work. Like his earlier contributions to the “ Encyclopedia,” 
it bears hardly any traces of his later style. Many years afterwards (so 
recently as 1872) he added to it for the first time in the Popular Edi- 
tion a beautiful supplement (outweighing tenfold in value the original 
work) relating to Schiller’s sisters, and of which the particulars were 
derived from a then newly published book by a certain Herr Saupe. 

In 1823 Carlyle accepted the post of tutor to Mr. Charles Buller, 
and from this connexion there sprang a life-long friendship. When 
Buller’s brief and brilliant career was terminated by death in 1848, 
Carlyle wrote a beautiful tribute to his memory, which appeared in the 
Examiner—in which journal and in the Spectator, earlier in the same 


1 Mrs, Ofiphant’s Life of Edward Irving (Lond, 1862), vol. i. pp. 96, 91. 
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year, appeared all I have been able hitherto to trace of his fugi- 
tive political contributions to journalism. These consisted of a 
paper on the fall of Louis Philippe, and of a series of papers on Irish 
questions, which he once told me were reprinted by Childs of 
Bungay as halfpenny pamphlets for distribution; though I have 
never yet met with them in that form. He, however, added that these 
“ newspaper things” (as he contemptuously called them) were “ but 
a fraction (frofper fraction, perhaps) of the large mass which lies safe 
in the whale’s belly still !” 

But I am anticipating. I return to the time when his temporary 
tutorship to Charles Buller ceased, and when he returned to Edin- 
burgh. From 1824 to 1827 Carlyle was mainly occupied with trans- 
lations from Goethe and other modern German romance-writers. His 
translation of “ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre” (or Apprenticeship) 
appeared at Edinburgh in three volumes in the former year, and 
first made that great masterpiece of Goethe known to English 
readers. -It was followed in 1827 by a work in four volumes, entitled 
“German Romance: Specimens of its Chief Authors, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices.” The fourth volume consisted of a 
translation of ‘Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre,” then newly published. 
The “ Biographical and Critical Notices” are included in Carlyle’s 
collected Works, as are also the translations from Tieck, Musius, and 
Richter ; but the specimens from Hoffmann and La Motte Fouqué have 
never been reprinted since their first appearance—being left, to use 
Carlyle’s expressive phrase respecting them thirty years later, “ afloat 
or stranded, as waste driftwood, to those whom they may farther con- 
cern ”—and they give a special interest and value to the original edition 
of “ German Romance,” which is not now easily procurable. 

In the mean time, in 1826, Carlyle had taken to himself a wife in 
the person of a former pupil of his friend Irving—Miss Jane Welsh, 
the daughter of Dr. Welsh of Haddington, a lineal descendant of 
John Welsh of Kirkcudbright, the son-in-law of John Knox the 
Reformer. She proved worthy (as it fortunately happened) to be the 
wife and helpmate of such a man, and after forty years of married 
life, when she was “suddenly snatched away from him,” in April 1866, 
during his absence in Scotland, he was able not only to pay a tribute 
to her “ clearness of discernment and noble loyalty of heart,” but em- 
phatically to add his testimony that for “ forty years she was the true 
and loving helpmate of her husband, and by act and word unweariedly 
forwarded him, as none else could, in all of worthy that he did or 
attempted.” Of how few of the wives of our greatest men of letters 
could the like words be used with any approach to propriety or truth! 
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Carlyle settled with his wife at the lonely farm of Craigenputtoch, 
which he has described so graphically in one of his letters to Goethe. 
It was fifteen miles to the north-west of Dumfries, among the granite 
hills and the black morasses which stretch westwards through 
Galloway, almost to the Irish Sea. “In this wilderness of heath 
and rock,” he writes to the great German poet, “our estate stands 
forth a green oasis—a tract of ploughed, partly enclosed and planted 
ground, where corn ripens and trees afford a shade, although 
surrounded by sea-mews and rough-woolled sheep. Here, with no 
small effort, have we built and furnished a neat, substantial mansion ; 
here, in the absence of a professional or other office, we live to 
cultivate literature with diligence, and in our own peculiar way. 
Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and the mountain air, are 
the best medicines for weak nerves. This daily exercise is my only 
dissipation ; for this nook of ours is the loneliest in Britain—six miles 
removed from every one who in any case might visit me.” 

Here in 1831 his first great original work, “ Sartor Resartus,” 
was written ; but it was long before a publisher could be found for 
it. At last, in 1833-1834, it did come out gradually, piecemeal, in 
the pages of Fraser's Magazine, to which Carlyle had by that time 
become a frequent contributor ; but it was not until 1838, seven years 
after its composition, that it appeared in England as a separate 
book. It was during these years of seclusion at Craigenputtoch that 
the brilliant series of essays contributed to the Zadinburgh, Westmin- 
ster, and Foreign Reviews were also mainly produced. 

In the early days of 1832, during his temporary absence in Lon- 
don, on a memorable visit respecting this very business of finding a 
publisher for “‘ Sartor,” Carlyle lost his father, who had attained the 
ripe age of seventy-four. Carlyle’s allusions to him in after life were 
always couched in terms of the most affectionate reverence ; and his 
lament, while the grief was still a fresh one, is expressed with a 
tenderness, a force, and a simplicity perhaps never surpassed. 
“‘The venerated friend,” he writes to Mr. Macvey Napier, under 
date London, February 6, 1832, “that bade me farewell cannot 
welcome me when I come back. J have now no father in this land of 
shadows.” The only lament over a beloved father by a distinguished 
son at all comparable to this for its infinite pathos and tenderness 
is perhaps the closing stanza.of Mr. Swinburne’s /nferiae.' 

In 1833 the lonely scholar was visited in his seclusion by a 
hardly less notable American writer. In his Znglish Traits Mr. 
Emerson has given a graphic record of this memorable meeting and 


1 Poems and Ballads, Second Series, p. 109. 
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of the conversation that took place. A life-long friendship sprang 
up between these two remarkable men, thus strangely brought 
together in that remote part of our island; and when in 1841 
Emerson’s “ Essays” were brought out in an English edition, Carlyle 
wrote an introductory preface to them, which is one of the most 
important of his minor and scattered writings. 

It was in the following year (1834) that Carlyle finally and 
permanently settled himself in London, and fixed his abode at the 
house in Chelsea where he continued to reside until his death. “We 
have broken up our old settlement,” he writes to Sir William 
Hamilton (dating his letter 5 Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 8th July, 
1834), “and, after tumult enough, formed a new one here, under the 
most opposite conditions. From the ever-silent whinstones of Niths- 
dale to the mud-rattling pavements of Piccadilly there is but a step. 
I feel it the strangest transition, but one uses himself to all... . 
The house pleases us much; it is in the remnant of genuine o/d 
Dutch-looking Chelsea ; looks out mainly into trees. We might see, 
at half a mile’s distance, Bolingbroke’s Battersea, could shoot a gun 
into Smollett’s old house, where he wrote ‘Count Fathom,’ and was 
wont every Saturday to dine a company of hungry authors, and then 
set them fighting together. Don Saltero’s coffee-house still looks as 
brisk as in Steele’s time ; Nell Gwynn’s boudoir, still bearing her 
name, has become a gin-temple, not inappropriately ; in fine, Erasmus 
lodged with More (they say) in a spot not five hundred yards from 
this. We are encompassed with a cloud of witnesses, good, bad, 
indifferent.” 

Here he wrote the brilliant succession of works which have 
made his name world-famous : “The French Revolution” (1837), 
“ Chartism ” (1840), “ Past and Present ” (1843), “ Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches with Elucidations” (1845), “ Latter Day 
Pamphlets” (1850), “ Life of John Sterling” (1851), and last, but 
not least, the “‘ History of Frederick the Great” (1858-65). 

In the “ Life of John Sterling,” which, if it does not outlive his 
more laboured historical works, will doubtless have tenfold the 
number of readers, he has embalmed the memory and the name of 
one who, with all his graces and gifts, would ere now have been 
otherwise forgotten. Sterling’s novel of “Arthur Coningsby,” his 
tragedy of “ Strafford,” and his two volumes of verse, have ceased to 
be read by any but a few literary students and specialists here and 
there, but he lives in Carlyle’s book (perhaps on the whole the most 
loving record ever written by one man of another, unless we except 
“In Memoriam ”) for many generations to come, 
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For four successive seasons, commencing 1837 and ending 1840, 
Carlyle appeared as a lecturer, and delivered four different courses 
of lectures to various London audiences. The first course, in the 
summer of 1837, consisted of a series of six lectures on “ German 
Literature ” delivered at Willis’s Rooms. The second course was a 
series of twelve lectures “On the History of Literature, or the 
Successive Periods of European Culture,” delivered in April, May, 
and June of 1838 at the lecture-room, 17 Edward Street, Portman 
Square. The third course, delivered in 1839, was on “The Revo- 
lutions of Modern Europe,” and the fourth and last, “On Heroes, 
Hero Worship, and the Heroic in History,” was delivered in 1840. 
The last-named course alone has been published, and after that 
Carlyle never appeared again as a lecturer. 

His only other public appearances as a speaker were very few 
and far between. ‘The first was at a public banquet given to Allan 
Cunningham at Dumfries in the summer of 1831. There Carlyle 
made a genial speech in praise of his friend and fellow-countryman, 
duly reported in the Scottish newspapers of the time, and reproduced 
by the Rev. David Hogg in his recent Life of Allan Cunningham. 
At a meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on June 24, 1840, 
with the view of founding the “ London Library,” with which his 
name has since been so honourably associated, Carlyle made a 
forcible and somewhat lengthy speech, a full record of which will be 
found in the following number of the Zxaminer. His next and 
most notable appearance was as Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh, when he delivered his memorable address to the students 
on April 2, 1866. It was while absent in Scotland on this mission 
that his wife—the faithful companion of forty years—whom he had 
left behind at Chelsea, was “suddenly snatched away from him.” 
For some time he was quite stunned by the unexpected blow, but 
he rallied after a while and took heart and courage for further efforts 
of usefulness in his time and place, and survived her for nearly 
fifteen years, although “the light of his life,” as he pathetically wrote, 
“was as if gone out.” In spite of this overwhelming calamity, Carlyle, 
“ though much averse at any time, and at this time in particular, to 
figure on committees, or run into public noises without call,” felt it 
to be his duty as a British citizen not only to join the committee for 
the defence of Governor Eyre, when the celebrated Jamaica business 
made so mych stir in August 1866, and to write an eloquent letter 
on his behalf, but also to preside and speak at the meetings of the 
Committee held in that and the following month. These were his 
last public appearances as a speaker, With all his unceasing activity 
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for more than half a century (as long as health and strength 
remained) as a writer of books, he was also one of the most prolific, 
and certainly one of the best and most graphic of letter-writers. 
Scores of admirable letters of his, full of humour, wisdom, and 
pathos—addressed to Thomas De Quincey, Professor Wilson, Mr. 
Macvey Napier, Sir William. Hamilton, Thomas Aird, Dr. Chalmers, 
Walter Savage Landor, Charles Dickens, Barry Cornwall, Thomas 
Cooper, Sydney Dobell, William Henry Brookfield, Alexander 
Gilchrist, Sir William Napier, Robert Story, Sir George Sinclair, 
Henry Fothergill Chorley, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and others— 
lie buried in the memoirs of those worthies, and hundreds of others 
that‘have never yet seen the light still exist, addressed to famouis 
persons and to persons unknown to fame, to the dead and to 
the living. Emerson told Mr. Searle in 1848 that he had long 
been in correspondence with Carlyle, and that he had some letters 
from him which would prove of the very highest importance here- 
after.' I have been informed too, on excellent authority, that our 
greatest living writer on art, who for the last twenty years has been 
an ardent disciple of Carlyle, and has sat at his feet as a Gamaliel, 
maintained for several years a constant correspondence with him, 
which has, without doubt, been preserved. Should a general collection 
of such letters ever be made public, as in the case of Charles Dickens, 
it will be a book of priceless value and of unusually great and varied 
interest. It is a curious circumstance, and characteristic of the deep 
and noble humanity of his nature, that among the most beautiful of 
these scattered letters that have hitherto come to light are the letters 
of condolence and sympathy on the death of some dear and loved 
one, both before and after the solemn event that darkened and 
saddened the last fourteen years of his pilgrimage. His kindness in 
clearing the difficulties and solving the doubts of correspondents 
entirely unknown either to him or to fame, and in extending to them 
_ prompt and appropriate word of advice, encouragement, warning, 
or sympathy (whenever he had reason to believe their communications 
were frankly, loyally, and genuinely made), was boundless. The 
present writer has a lively and grateful recollection of the first letter 
he received from him, after years of silent admiration and reverence 
from afar off; of the visit which he afterwards made, by express 
invitation and appointment, to the well-known house in Cheyne Row, 
of the kind and gracious reception he met with, and the deep joy 
and gratitude that dwelt in his heart for a long time afterwards, like 
that of a lover accepted after long delays, The letter was in acknow. 


' Emerson; his Life and Writings, by January Searle (Lond, 18 55)> Ps 47; 
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ledgment of the twin volumes of William Blake’s “Songs of Inno- 
cence ” and “ Poetical Sketches,” then recently published by the late 
Basil Montagu Pickering, and the editing of which formed almost 
his first literary work of any permanent importance. “I have 
received,” wrote Carlyle (under date December 1, 1868), “ your 
pretty pair of Blake volumes, towards which you have done surely 
the part of a faithful editor. I feel much obliged by that and by 
many other proofs of your constant goodwill to me. . . . Thursday 
afternoon, about 3 P.M., if you appear here, I shall be going out to 
walk ; will take you with me a part of the way, and hear what you 
have to say about all that... .” (referring to a matter of some 
importance, then, to myself, on which I had consulted him). 

Never shall I forget that memorable Thursday afternoon, or the 
many other mornings, afternoons, and nights that followed during 
the next five years when I was privileged to walk with him and to 
hear his wonderful talk. And when through his failing health and 
strength this inestimable intercourse had to grow less frequent and 
gradually to cease, I “felt a want unknown before.” Nor can I 
suppose that my experiences in this respect are unique or even 
peculiar. In addition to the hundreds and thousands of his distant 
readers and disciples in Britain, in America, in our colonies, and 
throughout the world, there must have been scores who during the 
long years of his London sojourn enjoyed the added charm of his 
personal presence and speech. His talk was indeed a marvel. It 
ranged over every subject and flowed on mostly in a quiet stream of 
mild wisdom, sometimes irradiated by flashes of humour and pauses 
of laughter (for he was a hearty and vigorous laugher), and sometimes 
bursting into stormy indignation at the madness and folly of the 
time. 

There is one night which is deeply burnt into my memory, when as 
I parted with him at his door, under the solemn stars, there came from 


him, as I was departing and as he mounted his steps, a final admonition - 


pronounced in tones of awful adjuration that now seem to reverberate 
from the grave : “ Work, now while it is called to-day, for the nigh/ 
cometh wherein no man can work.” 

It was this deep and abiding sense of the earnestness and 
seriousness of human existence which constituted the most re- 
markable feature in his character, and which gives so sublime 
a pathos to the sacred and solemn utterance, “ written as if in star- 
fire and immortal tears,” some three or four years ago, when he felt 
that for him the supreme and inevitable hour must be drawing nigh, 
and which thrilled all who heard it when Dean Stanley first made it 
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ptiblic in the pulpit of Westminster Abbey on the day following his 
death. 

“* Life is a serious thing,’ as Schiller says,” he writes, quoting 
the motto to his own book “ Past and Present” in sending a copy 
of it to Thomas Cooper, “and as you yourself practically know. 
These are the words of a serious man about it.” This deeply rooted 
and ever-present conviction explained much of the contempt for 
modern verse which he was never tired of proclaiming and 
reiterating in his published writings, in his letters, and in his conver- 
sation. 

Of the earlier portraits of him, three are specially interesting : first, 
the full-length sketch by “ Croquis” (Daniel Maclise) which formed one 
of the Fraser Gallery of portraits, and was published in the magazine 
in June 1833. The original sketch of this is now deposited in the 
Forster Collection at South Kensington. The next is a sketch by 
Count D’Orsay, published by Mitchell in 1839. The third, which 
was the great author’s own favourite among the early portraits, is a 
sketch by Samuel Lawrence, engraved in Horne’s “ New Spirit of 
the Age,” published in 1844. Since the art of photography came 
into vogue, a series of photographs of various degrees of merit and 
success have been executed by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, and by 
Watkins. The late Mrs. Cameron also produced a photograph of 
him in her peculiar style, but it was not so effective or successful 
as her fine portrait of Tennyson. An oil-painting by Mr. Watts 
exhibited some fifteen years ago, and now also forming part of 
the Forster Collection at South Kensington, is remarkable for its 
weird wildness ; but it gave great displeasure to the old philosopher 
himself—a displeasure which I once heard him express in no 
measured terms. More lately, we have a remarkable portrait by 
Legros and an admirable one by Mr. Whistler, who has seized the 
tout ensemble of his illustrious sitter’s character and costume in a 
wonderful manner. The “erra cotta statue by Mr. Boehm, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1875, has received such merited meed of 
enthusiastic praise from Mr. Ruskin that it needs no added praise 
of ours. It has been excellently photographed from two points of 
view by Mr. Hedderly of Chelsea. 

One of the best and most effective of the many likenesses of Mr. 
Carlyle that appeared during the last decade of his life was a sketch 
by Mrs. Allingham—a picture as well as a portrait—representing the 
venerable philosopher in a long and picturesque dressing-gown, 
seated on a chair and poring over a folio, in the garden at the back 
of the quaint old house at Chelsea, which will henceforth, as long as 
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it stands, be associated with his memory. Beside him on the grass 
lies a long clay pipe (a churchwarden) which he has been smoking 
in the sweet morning air. So that altogether, as far as pictorial, 
graphic, and photographic art can go, the features, form, and bodily 
semblance of Carlyle will be as well known to future generations as 
they are to ourselves. And this, in his opinion (that is, the preserving 
of the features of the noble, the wise, the brave, and the good), was 
the only worthy and proper function of the painter’s art. All the 
rest he looked on as mere dilettantism. 

The impression of his brilliant and eloquent talk, though it will 
probably remain, for at least half a century to come, more or less 
vivid to some of those of the new generation who were privileged to 
hear it, will, of course, gradually fade away. But it seems hardly 
probable that the rich legacy of his long roll of writings—historical, 
biographical, critical—can be regarded as other than a permanent one 
in which each succeeding generation will find fresh delight and 
instruction. The series of vivid pictures he has left behind in his 
“French Revolution,” in his “ Cromwell,” in his “ Frederick,” can 
hardly become obsolete or cease to be attractive ; nor is such power 
of word-painting likely soon to be equalled or ever to be surpassed. 
The salt of humour that savours nearly all he wrote (that lambent 
humour that lightens and plays over the grimmest and sternest of his 
pages) will also serve to keep his writings fresh and readable. Many 
of his dicta and opinions will doubtless be more and more called in 
question, especially in those of his works which are more directly of 
a didactic than a narrative character, and in regard to subjects which 
he was by habit, by mental constitution, and by that prejudice from 
which the greatest can never wholly free themselves, incapable of 
judging—such, for instance, as the scope and functions of painting 
and the fine arts generally, the value of modern poetry, or the 
working of Constitutional and Parliamentary institutions. 


RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SMOKELESS FIRES AND Gas COMPANIES, 


N my last month’s note on Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s project for 
supplying towns with smokeless fuel, I referred to the probable 
difficulty of withdrawing the coke, from which only one-third of the 
volatile constituents have been distilled. Since that was written 
experiments have been made and this difficulty encountered. It 
appears to have been considerable ; but, as it is mechanical, it may 
be overcome by mechanical ingenuity. Mr. Moncrieff’s original 
proposition was to extract only one-third of the gases and vapours. 
If one-half were taken the difficulty would be diminished, and the 
principle of his scheme might be still carried out, especially if 
combined with that of Dr. Siemens to the extent of using gas for 
lighting the fire and reviving it when desired. 

I have done what is equivalent to this by simply attaching one 
of Fletcher’s solid-flame burners to a flexible tube and placing it 
under the grate of an open American stove in my study, using as 
fuel a mixture of coke and ordinary coal. It answers admirably. 
In five minutes the fire is fully lighted, and I can regulate it to the 
weather by using much, or little, or no gas afterwards. 

A holder of gas shares has objected to my strictures on the 
monopoly of the London gas companies. The answer to his and all 
other arguments that have been or may be used in defence of such 
companies is the simple fact that most of the great towns of the mid- 
land and northern counties of England have abolished the gas com- 
panies by purchasing their plant and monopoly rights at very high 
prices, and are now supplying themselves with far better and cheaper 
gas than they received from the gas companies, at the same time paying 
off both interest and principal of the money borrowed for the purchase. 
In many cases they make a considerable profit besides this, and are 
debating whether to use it in reduction of the local rates or to 
lower still further the price of gas. The latter seems to be generally 
preferred, and will be carried out as soon as additional plant is erected 
for supplying the additional demand that lower prices will create. 

As the by-products now pay for the gas at the works, its prime 
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cost when it reaches our houses being simply that of storing and 
conveying it to us ; the economising of reservoirs, mains, pipes, &c., is 
of primary importance. While we only use it for lighting purposes, 
these reservoirs, pipes, &c., are idle during the day ; but once the 
price of gas is lowered sufficiently to render it as cheap a fuel as coal, 
we shall keep these mains, &c., profitably at work all day long, to the 
great advantage of all concerned. This consummation is so de- 
voutly to be desired, that, if the London gas companies attain it 
sooner than it is reached by the gas-making corporations of the 
Midland and the North, nobody will desire them to be superseded. 
But if, on the other hand, the system of great towns co-operating to 
supply themselves with their own gas continues to prove its supe- 
riority to the present London system, it is not likely that the 
metropolis of the world will consent to remain behind the other 
towns of England in the supply of such primary necessaries of life as 
heat, and light, and cleanly air. 


THE ForMATION OF Focs AND CLOUDS. 


VALUABLE contribution to the physical history of fogs, mists, 

and clouds has been recently made in a communication by Mr. 
John Aitken to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a society that is far 
too much overshadowed by the Royal Society of London. He used 
two large glass receivers, one filled with ordinary air and the 
other with filtered air, the filtration being effected by passing it 
through cotton wool, which removes even the finest particles of dust. 
Into these he passed equal quantities of steam. In the unfiltered air 
the steam assumed the usual well-known cloudy form, in the filtered 
air it remained transparent. 

From this it appears that aqueous vapour does not condense into 
cloud matter, or “ vesicular vapour,” as it has been called, unless it 
is supplied with some sort of solid nuclei upon which the water may 
be deposited. We all know what happens when we supply a large 
nucleus, such as a bottle of iced water in a warm room. In this 
case the amount of condensation is due to the lower temperature of 
the bottle cooling the film of air immediately surrounding it, and 
diminishing its capacity for retaining vapour. This film of air thus 
becomes super-saturated with steam, which it deposits on the bottle. 

The air in both of Mr. Aitken’s receivers was super-saturated, but 
in spite of this remained clear when it contained no solid surfaces 
upon which the steam could condense. I presume that condensation 
did occur on the surface of the receiver itself. 
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Water behaves similarly in passing from the liquid to the solid 
state. Pure clear water standing in a smooth vessel may be cooled 
down considerably below its freezing point, but immediately upon 
the introduction of a solid nucleus, such as a grain of sand or any- 
thing angular, crystals of ice are formed on and around the solid 
nucleus, and the temperature of the whole rises to the ordinary 
freezing point. Super-saturated solutions of crystalline salts act in like 
manner, sulphate of soda notably so. 

Mr. Aitken infers that a fog or a cloud or mist is an accumulation 
of minute solid particles coated with an extremely thin film of water. 
Other experiments lead him to conclude that when there is much 
dust in the air, but little vapour condenses on each particle, and thus 
all may continue floating; but if the proportion of dust to con- 
densible vapour is small, each particle condenses so much that it 
more readily falls as rain. 

According to these experiments, there would be no fogs, no clouds, 
and probably no rain if there were no dust, but instead of these the 
super-saturated air would deposit its vapour as heavy dew on the sur- 
face of every solid body upon the earth. All clouds, fogs, mists, 
every puff of steam escaping into the air, and the visible condensa- 
tion of our breath in cold weather, are indications of the dusty state 
of our atmosphere. This dustiness is indicated by other investiga- 
tions. Piazzi Smyth, in 1856, erected a temporary observatory on 
the Peak of Teneriffe, at a height of 10,700 feet above the level of 
the sea, but the dust-haze which interferes with telescopic work was 
still there, though much was left below. 

The sources of ‘dust were examined by Mr. Aitken, and in the 
course of this investigation it appeared that the chief fog-producing 
particles are those which are not large enough to form the visible 
motes of the sunbeam, but are far finer and quite beyond the reach of 
human vision. He found that if pieces of glass, iron, brass, &c., were 
heated in air that had been filtered, they introduced clouds of dust 
producing a dense fog, and that this source of dust (or what Mr. 
Aitken calls dust) is so effective that one hundredth of a grain of 
iron thus heated will produce a distinct cloudiness in the experimental 
receiver. Many different substances were thus tried, and all were 
found to be fog-producers. 

The visible motes of the air may be destroyed by burning them 
with a gas flame ; such a flame does not destroy the fog-producing 
particles, but on the contrary produces them, as was shown by 
burning gas in a receiver supplied with filtered air. The products of 
combustion of pure air and dustless gas gave an intensely fog- 
producing atmosphere, 
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‘The most remarkable fact connected with this fog-production by 
infinitesimal particles is that the fog-producing air from heated glass, 
metals, burning gas, &c., became incapable of producing fog when 
filtered through cotton wool. 

The ordinary external air was found to give less fog during wet 
than during dry weather. This appears contradictory to our ordi- 
nary experience, but is indirectly confirmed by observations that 
have been quite independently made by M. André, and were com- 
municated to the Academy of Science on the 3rd of January. A high 
barometer during a fog was observed to sink suddenly. Rain fol- 
lowed, and the fog disappeared ; afterwards, with a rise] in the 
barometer, the fog reappeared. 

Mr. Aitken found that the air of a laboratory where gas was 
burning always gave a denser fog than that outside ; and this 
occurred equally whether the gas burned as a Bunsen flame, a bright 
flame, or a smoky flame. The same with the products of combustion 
of a fire, whether clear or smoky. 

Common salt burned in a fire or spirit flame gave an atmosphere 
of great fog-producing power, exceeding most of the other substances 
similarly tried, but the most intensely active fog-producer of all was 
sulphur. The fog it produced was so dense that it was impossible 
to see through a thickness of six or seven yards. 

The vapours of other liquids, such as sulphuric acid, alcohol, 
benzole, and paraffin were diffused through air in the same manner 
as the vapour of water in the receivers. When their atmosphere 
was filtered they behaved like the water, and gave no fogs, but with 
ordinary unfiltered air their vapours condensed as water does, and 
gave sulphuric acid fog, alcohol fog, benzole fog, and paraffin fog, 
showing that solid nuclei were required for these vapours as for the 
vapours of water. 

I am not addicted to verbal quibbling, but in this case am dis- 
posed to quarrel with the use made in this paper of the word “ dust.” 
This word has an established and received meaning, which we all 
understand, and I presume that none of us would apply it to the 
odorous emanations from a rose or a grain of musk. We suppose 
that something does emanate from these, but do not call it dust, 
mainly because its particles must be so infinitesimally minute. Now, I 
think the same applies to whatever it may be that is given off when a 
hundredth of a grain of iron is heated. The action that occurs in 
such a case must be more like sublimation than the driving off of 
what we understand by dust. In the case of sulphur, which has 
such remarkable power, we know that actual sublimation must occur, 
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and, likewise, the formation of sulphurous acid, which acid has so 
much affinity for water that its condensation of the aqueous vapour 
must follow as a simple act of chemical combination. The old 
experiment of opening a bottle containing transparent hydrochloric 
acid gas, and setting it free in the air, when it immediately produces 
a dense cloud, is thus explained, and I think that the same explana- 
tion meets some, though not all, of Mr. Aitken’s results. The sensa- 
tional lecture experiment of mixing clear ammoniacal gas with clear 
hydrochloric acid gas affords a startling case of fog-production purely 
by chemical action. The density of this fog is so great that we 
cannot see through a few inches of it, or even through one inch, if 
the experiment is well conducted. We know that the fog in this 
case is composed of minute crystals of chloride of ammonium 
formed by the combination of the two gases. 

I therefore conclude that Mr. Aitken has probably confounded 
two sets of results—the mechanical adhesion to nuclei, and the pre- 
cipitation due to chemical union. If not, there must exist some 
diffusible particles of matter having dimensions between the gross- 
ness of visible dust particles and the minuteness of the final molecular 
constituents which are supposed to unite when chemical combina- 
tion occurs. 


A New APPLICATION OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


T a féte held during last autumn in the vicinity of the forest of 

Fontainebleau electric lights were used. They attracted such 

a multitude of insects that two of the lamps placed in the open air 

at a coffee-stall had to be removed, “all the consumers being 
covered with moths of every description.” 

A correspondent of JVature states that in experimenting with a 
Browning electric light upon a roof in Charing Cross, “ besides 
innumerable flies and moths, single individuals of two species of 
sphinxes were attracted, probably from considerable distances.” 

At the last exhibition of agriculture and insectology at Paris a 
medal was awarded for a lamp especially adapted for catching insects, 
and it has been suggested that the electric light should be used for 
that purpose. The idea appears rather extravagant at first glance, 
but when we consider the mischief done by so many species of these 
small creatures, and their infatuation in the pursuit of dazzle, we 
may yet see the suggestion practically carried out, especially where 
locusts do such fearful havoc. 

Many years ago, when wandering on foot in the Highlands of 
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Scotland, I saw a strange vehicle coming down the hill I had just 
descended. It was a long packing-case mounted on four small 
wheels, and surmounted by a rough-looking man, who with a long 
stick steered its rattling course by pushing one or the other side of 
the road towards which it swerved. On reaching the bottom of the 
hill he dismounted and told me that he saw me pass the public-house 
above and thus came after me for company sake. We travelled 
together during the day, I walking and he driving his packing-case. 
On level or ascending ground he stood behind it, and, leaning forward 
upon it, pushed it along ; descending the hills, he sat upon it and 
steered as above. He assured me that he could thus do thirty miles 
per day with all his heavy luggage ; and as he did twenty with me 
after about 11 A.M., this was probably true. 

I presently learned that he was an eminent journeyman naturalist, 
employed by a London society to collect insects for amateurs. 
Fifty subscribers of #1 each kept him at work for the summer 
months, and he contracted to supply each of the fifty with a certain 
number of mounted beetles, butterflies, &c. 

He communicated many of the mysteries of his trade, such as 
“ sugaring,” “ gingering,” “sheeting,” &c. “ Sugaring” was a process 
of smearing eligible gate-posts, walls, or trees with treacle and glue, 
or some other unctuous sugary preparation. Certain insects were 
thus caught by the adhesion of their legs and wings to the bait. 
“ Gingering” was a similar use of ginger wine, which, he told me, 
was especially favoured by certain species of epicurean flies. 
“ Sheeting ” was performed by hanging a white sheet between the 
trees of a suitable wood, and in the stilly hours of night throwing the 
light of a bull’s-eye lamp upon it. Night-moths flew against the sheet, 
were stupefied thereby, and easily taken without damage to their 
delicate feather-dust ; and he was secured from interruption by the 
ghost stories his sheet invoked. He had several other methods of using 
a powerful lantern, so many and so efficient that he was prohibited 
from carrying on his trade on certain parts of the coast, lest he should 
deceive the vessels that were sailing by the guidance of lighthouses. 

He made his summer livelihood thus, and in the winter was 
“the man in armour” at the Lord Mayor’s show, and a pantomime 
policeman. Screwing on skates on the Serpentine and other odd 
vocations were added to these. Some of them would scarcely be 
called reputable by other people, but his only measure of morality 
was success. His ambition was aérial. If he could only get “a few 
swells ” to subscribe enough to buy him a balloon, he would make his 
fortune. His best job had been in that line. Once, when he was not 
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engaged by the Linnzan Society, but was assisting at a balloon- 
filling at Cremorne, the distinguished aéronaut announced to make 
the ascent was found at the hour for starting to be so unusually 
drunk that he could not sit upright in the car; the entomologist was 
offered ten pounds for taking his place. The distinguished aéronaut 
was put to bed, the entomologist, dressed in the aéronaut’s clothes, 
ascended gallantly, waved the aéronaut’s well-known cap to the mul- 
titude below, and descended safely. 

But I am wandering from the scientific path indicated by this 
proposed new application of the electric light, a proposition which is 
strongly confirmed by the sage experience of my vagabond entomo- 
logical friend, who, I may add, is the discoverer of many new species 
of British insects, especially of glow-worms. The above will probably 
identify him to some of our older naturalists, though I withhold his 
name. 


DISINFECTION AND Boric ACID. 


NE of the royal medals recently awarded by the Royal Society 

was deservedly given to Professor Joseph Lister, for his per- 

severing advocacy of the necessity of excluding atmospheric germs 

from wounds, his practical success in doing so and in teaching ~ 

others how to do it by means of the now commonly used carbolic- 
spray. 

He has demonstrated that most of the ills that wounded flesh is 
heir to proceed from the activity of those living microscopic abomi- 
nations, the bacteria, and other organisms that infest the atmosphere, 
fall upon all unprotected flesh, and forthwith begin to feed and grow 
and breed thereon, converting the flesh into putrefying or suppurating 
filth by the villanous chemistry of their unsavoury vitality. 

Under ordinary circumstances they do not penetrate the skin, and 
therefore such an injury as the simple fracture of a bone (i.e. a bone 
broken internally without breaking through the skin) heals with com- 
parative rapidity and without complication, if the constitution of the 
patient be sound ; but if the splintered bone breaks through the skin, 
forming a “compound fracture,” a multitude of foul disturbances 
may follow, due to the above-named pestiferous little wretches. The 
same may happen if a wound is exposed only during the process of 
dressing. Professor Lister combats this by first discovering a vapour 
that poisons the pests without poisoning the patient, and then 
devising a method of applying it that shall-not interfere with the 
necessary proceedings of the surgeon. This is effected by the “ car- 
bolic-spray.” Its vapour either kills the germs, or renders them 
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incapable of further multiplication. Then the wound is bandaged in 
such a manner as to prevent any further exposure to the air. 

It often happens that rude experience anticipates the results of 
scientific research. I may quote an instance of this : About 16 years 
ago I witnessed a curious case of successful surgery. An American 
engineer wounded his arm very severely with a chisel. He refused 
to have the wound sewn up or otherwise treated by a surgeon. 
Instead of this, he saturated some cotton waste with copal varnish, 
laid a large lump of this mess upon and ardund the wound, without 
drawing the edges together or taking any other precautions, and then 
bound his arm with some rag and a handkerchief. He assured me 
that nothing further need be done to it, that it would heal in its own 
fashion, and then the hardened mass of cotton and varnish would 
fall off, leaving merely a smooth clean scar. “This was actually the 
case. He further told me that during a long and very rough expe- 
rience in the far West he had treated many ugly wounds in like 
manner, and always successfully. 

The philosophy of this is now intelligible. Essential oils, resins, 
and gum-resins like copal, destroy the vitality of bacteria and fungus 
germs ; thus the varnish cleared the wound of any of these that 
* might have already settled upon it ; then as it hardened it formed an 
air-tight adherent cake, effectually protecting the lacerated flesh from 
further corruption. Thus protected it healed freely. Since witness- 
ing this I have often thought that the ancient and apparently 
barbarous practice of completing an amputation by dipping the 
stump into melted pitch may have been quite as curative as the 
modern refinements of artery-tying, flapping, &c. The pitch would 
act in the same manner as the copal varnish. 

During the horrors of the Franco-German war, Lister’s method 
of disinfecting wounds was commonly practised—so commonly as to 
call for the creation of a new German verb, to /stern. 

I am told by surgical friends that the application of this principle 
of antiseptic treatment is now simplified by using boracic (or boric) 
lint, i.e. lint prepared by steeping itin a saturated solution of boric acid, 
and then drying it. Wounds, abstinate ulcers, &c., are covered with 
this and protected from the air, Waereupon they heal in the same 
manner as the varnished arm of the American engineer. 

The antiseptic properties of boric acid (also designated boracic 
acid) are now becoming understood. They are very remarkable, and 
could not have been theoretically anticipated by any @ friori con- 
sideration of the chemical properties of this acid, which is the mildest 
of mineral substances bearing the name of acid. It appears to 
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poison our microscopic enemies, without having any injurious action 
on ourselves, whether applied externally or swallowed in moderate 
quantities. Hence a solution of this acid may be used for washing 
meat that has been kept beyond the customary time, and in a 
variety of other ways for food-preservation. 

Mr. H. Endemann finds that fresh beef packed with one per 
cent. of boric acid, and a salt pickle of 50 per cent., remains sweet 
for several months, during hot weather, but that beef previously 
salted could not be thus preserved. A. Herzon has recently made a 
series of experiments, showing that boric acid has no effect in pre- 
venting the fermentation of sugar, so far as its conversion into alcohol 
is concerned, but that it entirely prevents the further fermentation 
which converts the alcohol into vinegar. This should have an im- 
portant practical application in brewing and wine-making, quite 
irrespective of the vexed question of whether the Mycoderma aceti 
are, or are not, poisoned by the boric acid ; or whether they generate 
the vinegar, or only feed upon it after its production. 

I believe that I may justly claim for my friend, Mr. Arthur 
Robottom, the practical discovery of the antiseptic properties of boric 
acid and its compounds. As the circumstances of this discovery 
are curious, I will here narrate them. 

In the course of an adventurous journey in Southern California, he 
left the road at Indian Wells, and travelled over twenty-seven miles 
of a desert of loose sand till he reached the mouth of a salt caiton— 
a gorge about twenty to forty yards wide—with rock walls, and the 
bottom covered with salt, in some places more than a foot in depth. 

After struggling through nine miles of this, and suffering severely 
from the intense heat, he reached its expansion into an open valley 
fifteen miles long and eight miles across. This, now known as the 
Great Borax Lake, was the main object of his journey. It is com- 
pletely paved with a deep bed of salt; not a blade of grass or any 
other vegetation is there, nor any kind of wild animal; not a bird to 
be seen, nor even an insect. Here and there a few brine pools, but 
all the rest a snow-like surface of salt. 

This salt consists of carbonate and other salts of soda, largely 
of borate of lime and borates of soda. It was for these that Mr. 
Robottom was searching, and having found them, negotiated for the 
concession of a portion of the land according to Californian usage. In 
May 1874 he revisited the dreary waste to confirm his claim. This 
time he was accompanied by Mr. T. Doidge, and there was a hut in 
the valley, and two men occupying it. The heat was intense, 119° in 
the shade ; the water they carried in their canteens had become hot 
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and undrinkable, the air so dry that they breathed with difficulty. Mr. 
Robottom could only walk about ten yards without stopping to rest. 

He saw a dark object in the distance, lying on the salt. .On 
reaching it they found it to be a dead horse partly imbedded in the 
borax and borate of lime, which here formed an upper crust about 
12 to 18 inches thick. 

He sat on the horse to rest, and was surprised at the absence of 
any odour, having had in Mexico some painful experience of the 
stench arising from similar carcases exposed in similarly dry hot air. 
He cut away some of the skin and found the flesh quite sweet, ex- 
hibiting no signs of decomposition, and the hair quite firm on the skin. 
On reaching the hut he learned from the men that the horse died 
seven months before, and the carcase had remained there ever since. 

The most interesting feature of this discovery is the fact that the 
portion of the carcase not in contact with the salt, and so fully ex- 
posed to the air, should have remained thus undecomposed. This 
supports the theory, now rapidly gaining ground, which attributes 
all decomposition of animal substances, not to mere chemical action, 
but to growth of microscopic fungi, bacteria, or similar organisms. 
According to this, the oxidation that unquestionably occurs is not due 
to direct action of atmospheric oxygen upon the dead animal matter, 
but is a secondary consequence of the vital proceedings of these 
microscopic busy-bodies, which are usually described as omnipresent. 

In this grim desert even these are stricken by the all-pervading 
death. Boric acid is volatile, and in such a climate its vapour 
would pervade the air, poison the germs of poison, and do so 
without perceptible injury to creatures like ourselves. 

This fact is of great practical importance. It opens up new 
methods of preserving food and of harmless disinfection. It would be 
out of place to enter upon the commercial aspects of the subject here. 
I may only mention that much is being done, and we shall hear more 
and more of the sanitary and domestic uses of boric acid and borax. 

About thirty-two miles from the Great Borax Lake is another 
similar deposit known as Death Valley—a salt desert still hotter and 
even more deadly. An attempt was made by a party of emigrants 
to pass over it, but all perished. Their bones and waggons now lie 
bleaching in the sun. Both deposits are apparently the dried beds 
of salt lakes similar to that near to which the Mormons are settled. 
Mr. Robottom “ prospected” many other minor salt valleys in the 
Nevada region. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





TABLE TALK. 


RENCH works of reference are so largely used by English 
scholars, that it is to be regretted some pains are not taken 
to secure supervision by an English man of letters of articles upon 
English subjects. The new edition of Vapereau’s “ Biographie des 
Contemporains ” has reached me too recently to enable me to test 
very closely its merits. I find, however, on the most cursory glance, 
some inaccuracies and many shortcomings. It is perhaps pardonable 
that Earl Russell (whose death is mentioned) should occupy a place 
larger than is assigned most living Englishmen. It is disappointing, 
however, when, after reading of the pre-Raphaelite movement, we 
turn to Rossetti, and find that the only person of the name—or a name 
almost identical—is a Roumanian poet, entitled Constantin X. Rosetti. 
It is not true, as is stated, that Mr. John Morley changed the title of 
the Literary (sic) Gazette into that of the Parthenon. That change 
was accomplished by Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Swinburne may be sur- 
prised to hear that his Essays are more successful than his Poems, 
and other men of letters will be puzzled at the errors that have crept 
into the descriptions. Still, though the information is meagre, it is a 
great advance upon anything to which we have been accustomed in 
works of this class. I have never been able to verify the charge 
brought against a previous book of this description, that it supplied 
as the principal works of John Stuart Mill the three following 
treatises : “ Mill on Political Economy,” “ Mill on Representative 
Government,” and “ Mill on the Floss” ! 


“7 HAD a pistol, and so I thought I would kill him,” or words of 

the like effect, are said to have been spoken, during his 
examination recently, by a man charged with one—or rather two— 
of the most mysterious murders that have ever been committed— 
mysterious from the psychological standpoint, that is. The logic of 
this criminal is closer than is at first sight obvious. No stronger 
inducement to crime apparently exists than facilities for its perpetra- 
tion. Let swords and pistols hang on every tree, and the rate of 
deaths by violence would mount to a gruesome total. When every 
man carried a sword, a duel was the natural result of any slight 
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dispute. Our early literature is full of proofs how dangerous was 
the custom of carrying weapons, as is our proverbial or colloquial 
speech. What a picture of quarrel is afforded when we say of two 
men that they are “at daggers drawn.” “ Lie thou there, Sweetheart,” 
says Pistol, addressing the not very mortal weapon he carries, when he 
lays it on the table in order to drink at his ease. His use of the 
term is doubtless indicative of fashions of speech among the roysterers 
and swashbucklers of the day. A similar state of affairs is indicated 
by Mercutio, when he taxes Benvolio with being “ Like one of those 
fellows that, when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps his 
sword upon the table and says, ‘God send me no need of this,’ and 
by the operation of the second cup draws it on the drawer when 
indeed there is no need.” It is useless to multiply instances, how- 
ever, of the danger that springs from the habit of carrying weapons. 
The cessation to do so is the most important step that a nation 
makes in the direction of civilization. At the present moment it is 
illegal to carry weapons in England. One who listens to the cases 
at the police courts will ascertain, however, that a week rarely passes 
without a revolver in the hands of a drunkard proving a source of 
danger or injury to some one. I call, then, for a stricter application 
of a law already in existence. Let the fact that a man carries a 
weapon, when it is ascertained, be a cause for his instant arrest ; let 
the police have orders to seize every man they find thus armed, and 
let the magistrate inflict the highest penalty, and we shall soon return 
to a better state of things. It is monstrous to think that not only 
professional burglars and assassins walk about thus armed, but that 
mere lads are constantly in possession of weapons which are a 
source of constant and grave danger. 


ONSIDERING that books upon bibliographical and dramatic 
subjects are, in the long-run, among the most successful of all 
works, I am surprised that no one has thought of continuing down to 
the present time the two great works bibliographical and dramatic 
which England has yet produced—Lowndes’ “Bibliographer’s 
Manual,” and Genest’s “ History of the Stage.” A subscription could 
easily be obtained for either work if it were undertaken by men com- 
petent to the task. The bases of both books would have to be enlarged. 
I am aware that Genest’s history was a labour of love and loss, and that 
the statistics of Lowndes’ labour hold out little temptation to others 
to follow his lead. Times have now changed : prices, and book- 
buying, and attendance upon theatres, are not what they were a 
generation ago. An immensely augmented public is now interested 
in both bibliography and the drama, 
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HEN the improvement that has been made in the cloth bind- 

ings of books is taken into account, it seems singular that 

so little is done with regard to bindings in leather. At the present. 
moment the designs upon the covers of some modern works are so 
tasteful, that a great sacrifice has to be made when the cloth wears out 
and has to be replaced with calf or morocco. In the “Caprices d’un 
Bibliophile” of Mr. Octave Uzanne—a delightful work of a French 
antiquary, who has lately been winning golden opinions in London— 
are some valuable and original suggestions, with regard to the manner 
in which books should be bound. No less fanciful than Leigh Hunt, 
who has discussed the same question, is M. Uzanne; and he would 
have us turn to account for purposes of bookbinding the rich and 
tasteful fabrics that have lately reached us from India, China, and 
Japan. After saying that each bookbinder in the eighteenth century had 
his speciality, his peculiar style, and that no inducement would make 
him copy the manner of his predecessor, M. Uzanne continues, in words 
to which I am glad to give added publicity: “‘In modern times, binding, 
which has advanced as a trade, has declined as an art. It knows no 
precepts, and cannot escape from the sterile and monotonous. Artist- 
bibliophiles may draw it from the slough, in ordering for their books 
bindings or half-bindings of fantasy, on which is the stamp of per- 


* sonality and originality. ‘They may employ to this end the delicious 


remains of past times, and the lovely products of modern industry— 
the silken fabrics, the fine kid-skins, the exotic leathers, the tissues 
with arabesque designs, all the chromatic gamut of pale and fine 
colours that men have not dreamt of putting to such use. A book 
should be dressed with all the maturity of thought which one em. 
ploys in serious matters. One ought to be penetrated with its intel- 
lectual physiognomy, and dream over its toilet with all the proud 
vanity, all the science of harmony, that one brings to the toilet of the 
woman one loves.” This is as true as it isadmirably said. To many 
of my readers M. Uzanne will probably be known as the editor of 
Le Livre, a magazine dedicated to bibliography, which under his 
management has lately accomplished its first year’s existence. 


HE chief obstacle in the way of that diminution of street 
noises for which dwellers in large cities vainly pine consists 

in a curious species of sentiment on the part of a considerable 
number of people. In the case of bells an absolute debauch of 
sentimentality is encountered. A kind of poetry such as clings to the 
vesper bell or the curfew is supposed to attach itself to the muffin 
bell, and the hideous jangle of the tramway cars is likened to the 
joyous carillon of the approaching “diligence.” It is necessary for 
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people to learn that for a noise to be poetical, it must be unfrequently 
heard. The warmest adherent of tradition and admirer of the past 
would not care to live immediately beneath St. Paul’s, were the bells 
“always clanging. A position scarcely less objectionable is that of 
one who has in front of his house a tramway, te the cars on which, or 
to its horses, bells are attached. That these things are unnecessary 
is proved in the fact that they are only adopted on certain lines. 
Those, too, who live in busy thoroughfares scarcely guess how mad- 
dening is the effect of street noises and street music in quiet 
districts where sound travels far. ‘That weapon of torture, the barrel 
organ or the street piano, was designed to prevail over the rattle of 
London life, and its horrible grind might be heard through the din of 
a beleaguered city. Those who know it only as it presents itself in 
crowded thoroughfares cannot conceive over how wide an area its 
sound is capable of extending. It is a very mitrazlleuse of noise. 


INCE describing, in the Gentleman's Magazine for November 
1880, the manner in which the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ” 
is scamped towards its conclusion, I have been struck by the 
number of books of which the same thing holds true in a greater 
or a less degree. Wright’s “ Dictionary of Provincial English” 
thus gives in a first volume the letters from A to F inclusive, 
and sums up the remainder of the alphabet in the second. Very 
many works of reference deal after a similar fashion with the alphabet. 
Now, the exact division of the alphabet occurs, of course, between 
M and N ; and although the latter half includes two or three lettters, 
like Q, X, and Z, under which very few words are classed, this fact is 
not enough to account for such irregularities as I have indicated. 
Richardson’s “ English Dictionary,” one of the most careful and 
scholarly works of its class, makes a just division in closing its first 
volume with K ; while, in the “ Biographie Générale,” half of the work 
carries the reader no further than a third of the way through H. These 
proofs of large ambition and comparatively small accomplishments 
are of course sadly human. It is creditable to Dr. Brewer that 
his two useful volumes, the “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” and 
the “Reader's Handbook,” are conscientiously carried out; the 
middle of one being in the letter L, and that of the other at the close 
of K. The first half of M. Vapereau’s “ Biographie des Contem- 
porains” extends no further than half-way through H. The applica- 
tion of a test of this kind furnishes a species of criterion of con- 
scientiousness of workmanship. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





